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On the evening of November 23, 1937, an aesthetic miracle was 
performed on the stage of the Music Box Theatre in New York City. 
It was the occasion of the first presentation of John Steinbeck’s play 
Of Mice and Men. The more literate portion of the reading public 
had become familiar with the story or theme of the play because Of 
Mice and Men had first appeared in book form as a novel and had 
met with great critical acclaim, and, fortunately, this critical acclaim 
had been followed by purchases of the book in large quantities. 

Although I have long practiced the profession of book-reviewing 
myself, I am not one to count much upon the verdict of reviewers as 
determining the sales of a book. I have known books to receive uni- 
versally enthusiastic praise from reviewers and yet to be failures 
commercially. It is my guess that the public’s interest in a new 
Steinbeck novel was largely a carry-over from the enjoyment they 
had taken in Tortilla Flat, once they had been induced, almost as if 
by social pressure, to read it. 

Tortilla Flat was gay, irresponsible, charming. It was a yarn about 
paisanos. Paisanos are mixed-breed Mexicans. That is to say, a 
people who may have flowing in their veins the blood of Spanish 
conquistadors, Mayan chieftains, Inca artisans, Mongol Manchus, 


* Burton Rascoe has been a newspaper and magazine editor, drama critic, literary 
critic, music critic, and author of many books, including the best sellers, Titans of Lit- 
erature, Prometheans, and Before I Forget. He is literary critic for Esquire and editor 
of the new magazine Ken. 
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Ute Indians, and descendants of Cotton or Increase Mather, col- 
lateral or direct. 

In a paisano there may be the blood of Ghengis Khan, Monte- 
zuma, and Pizarro; stout Cortez may have contributed to him some 
of his sinew; but your true pazsano is also a true aristocrat: he is 
drained by years and centuries of frantic striving so he is utterly 
lacking in the highly acquisitive, possessive instincts. He may steal 
a chicken when he is hungry (and, indeed, he is quite likely to, if a 
chicken practically comes up to him and asks to be stolen), but he 
does this stealing either because he is hungry or because he wants to 
provide for a friend; and he is rather careful to inquire of the bird if 
its owner is in such circumstances that he can afford to lose a 
chicken. 

The paisano, in fact, is your better self; and, if you wish and ex- 
pect to fare well in a highly acquisitive society and if you wish to be 
well thought of by your worst possible neighbors, it is better to keep 
this better self hidden or in abeyance. The better self is always there, 
however, and so many people recognized this part of themselves in 
the characters of Danny, Pilon, Mrs. Morales, Pablo, Mrs. Torrelli, 
Jesus Maria, Gracie Montez, and Cornelia Ruiz that the book was a 
popular success. 

Quite a few, it appears, had so successfully concealed the paisano 
in them beneath the stiff shirts and visages, creamed and mantled 
like a standing pond, or beneath the rouge, mascara, and the throaty- 
voiced ineptitudes of the well-heeled socially, that they became a 
source of sorrow and regret to Mr. Steinbeck. In the Preface to the 
Modern Library edition of Tortilla Flat, he said: 

I wrote these stories because they were true stories and because I liked them. 
But literary slummers have taken these people up with the vulgarity of duch- 
esses who are amused and sorry for a peasantry. These stories are out, and I 
cannot recall them. But I shall never again subject to the vulgar touch of the 
decent these good people of laughter and kindness, of honest lusts and direct 
eyes, of courtesy beyond politeness. If I have done them harm by telling a few 
of their stories, I am sorry. It will not happen again. 


Mr. Steinbeck had identified his paisanos by place. They were 
those happy, shiftless nondescripts who live in shacks in the hills 
above Monterey, California. Monterey and Santa Barbara are asy- 
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lums for the rich. They are towns set in such natural beauty as to 
seem unnatural. From the far end of the pier at Santa Barbara you 
survey the semicircle of the hills which cup the bay, and all seems 
splendor, for in this amphitheater elaborate white castles, clothed 
luxuriously with every imaginable kind and color of flower, occupy 
the seats, and beyond and above them are the purple and yellow 
mountains merging almost imperceptibly with a purplish and yellow 
sky which lightens into rich blue and then into azure. Then you 
walk the length of the pier into the main street of the town, and you 
find yourself faced with the most horrible anomalies, sordid catch- 
penny commercial devices—badly outfitted chain stores, unclean 
barrooms, cheap restaurants, newsstands displaying most conspicu- 
ously all the infinite variety of sexy magazines—juxtaposed with the 
elegance the very rich can support—gown and trinket shops on the 
windowpanes of which are the gold-lettered advices that the pro- 
prietors have similar shops in Paris, London, New York, Palm 
Beach, Southampton, Bar Harbor, Aiken, and White Sulphur 
Springs, elaborate cocktail bars, and casinos. 

Monterey, with its pebble beach and incomparable golf course, 
set in a scene of dismal, wild beauty like something imagined by 
William Blake and color-toned by Goya, is also a heaven-spot haven 
for the privileged, with its much publicized seventeen-mile drive 
over which roll sight-seeing buses filled with long-frustrated elderly 
people and eager young honeymoon couples, and with its harsh con- 
trast of the privileged with those who wish, or hope, to be privileged. 
The paisanos belong to neither of these classes: when Rosa and 
Maria, the daughters of old Guiermo Lopez (see The Pastures of 
Heaven, pp. 141 ff.), found they could no longer grow vegetables on 
the soil they inherited and decided to turn their talent for making the 
thinnest tortillas and the tastiest enchiladas and tamales into com- 
mercial account, they held four cents spent for a candy bar for them- 
selves to be almost a sinful indulgence, and, when a “rich’’ man was 
so reckless with his money as to buy and pay for three enchiladas, 
Maria gave herself to the extravagant customer out of sheer grati- 
tude—but hastened to kneel, as soon as the customer was gone, be- 
fore the little virgin on her bedroom wall to ask forgiveness for her 
breach of chastity. 
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Mr. Steinbeck was aggrieved to learn, after the success of Tortilla 
Flat, that people of the Babbitry of Monterey and tourists in 
California were looking up and pestering the paisanos and invading 
their privacy because they had discovered, in a book, that the 
paisanos were ‘‘quaint.”’ Mr. Steinbeck began to feel sorry he had 
written the book. 

I am very glad Mr. Steinbeck did not attend the opening per- 
formance of Of Mice and Men in New York and that he has not, as 
yet, seen a performance of the play. For, although the play was an 
instantaneous hit and although it drew from the drama critics the 
most gravely and warmly worded notices of praise that have been ac- 
corded any native drama since Tobacco Road (and hence is likely to 
enjoy a run as extended as the Erskine Caldwell drama), a dis- 
tressingly large part of the audience on the opening night took the 
tragic, heart-breaking lines of George and Lennie to be comedy. 
They laughed outrageously when tears should have been streaming 
down their faces. They appeared to think that the lumbering, dim- 
witted, pathetic Lennie was supposed to be funny. Village idiots 
laughing at the village idiot all over again. I am told that this 
laughter at the wrong places occurs during at least part of the first 
act at every performance. 

But the consummate art of Steinbeck conquers every time even 
the more insensitive elements of a New York theater audience be- 
fore the first act is over. Compassion for the misfits of life, for those 
who are handicapped by the imponderables of heredity and environ- 
ment and for those who are warped physically and emotionally, is 
so deeply and so understandingly felt and expressed by Steinbeck 
that, before the curtain comes down on the first act, the light, super- 
ficially cynical mood of the less sensitive members of the audience 
has changed, and pity and wonder has taken possession of them. 

This is the miracle I referred to in the opening sentence of this 
discourse. 

It seemed to me after my first reading, subsequent re-readings, 
and careful analysis of the novel, Of Mice and Men, that Steinbeck 
as a literary artist had deliberately posed for himself the most diffi- 
cult problem conceivable to a writer of fiction and that he had re- 
solved it in a Sophoclean manner, that is, without poetic or rhetori- 
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cal fault. He had even done a braver thing than Sophocles had done 
(though, please, let no one be so silly and so supercilious as to 
imagine that, in my saying this, I am comparing Sophocles and 
Steinbeck to the disadvantage of Sophocles or even that I am rank- 
ing Steinbeck as remotely in the class of Sophocles: he may be, 
before he is finished, a greater poetic dramatist than Sophocles, for 
he strives to learn the most delicate nuances and the most meaning- 
ful emphases of—in the Aristotelian sense—the arts of poetry and 
rhetoric; but he is thirty-eight years old, and Sophocles was only 
twenty-eight when he triumphed over the long pre-eminent tragic 
poet, Aeschylus, by writing Antigone; so, in order to be classed with 
Sophocles, Steinbeck has much ground, in little time, to cover). I 
am talking about a writing problem. Sophocles chose to treat in 
poetic and dramatic form the legends? already familiar to the Atheni- 
an audiences who had witnessed tragic dramas since the days before 
Aeschylus. Steinbeck, on the other hand, chose as the most important 
character of his novel, and of his play, Of Mice and Men, a believable 
contemporary figure—a man who would be described on any police 


2See my Titans of Literature (p. 55): “The favorite source of tragic plots and the 
one made use of by nearly all the (Greek) dramatists was the legend of the descendants 
of Laius. The legends concerning this family corresponded very closely to the legends 
built up by ‘scientific investigators’ about the notorious Jukes family so dear to American 
eugenists. The Jukeses, as you may remember, were supposed to be a notoriously in- 
cestuous family in northern New York, whose descendants turned out very badly, 
according to the ‘reports,’ becoming parricides, murderers, imbeciles, epileptics, com- 
mon criminals and prostitutes. This was also the Greek story of the incestuous de- 
cendants of Laius: they were parricides like @:dipus and Orestes, adulterous murderers 
like Clytemnestra, epileptics like Orestes, common criminals like Eteocles.” 

It was long the favorite “‘scientific’’ stunt of the ardent eugenists to contrast the 
more morbid careers in the vague family history of the Jukeses with the allegedly much 
healthier descendants of Jonathan Edwards, whom the eugenists sought to display as 
conspicuous examples of the benefits of proper breeding in that (from the case histories 
they chose) it would appear that the descendants of Jonathan Edwards were all men 
and women of probity, character, and consequence, eminent in statesmanship, the 
clergy, jurisprudence, and finance. More disinterested investigators set to work and 
found that among the Jukes’ descendants there were a number of men and women 
possessing all the virtues attributed to the Edwards’s, whereas there were descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards who were very like the degenerate Jeeters family of southern poor 
whites portrayed by Erskine Caldwell in Tobacco Road and who had been variously em- 
broiled with the law on charges of rape and other sex crimes, manslaughter, vagrancy, 
petty thievery, and like crimes and misdemeanors. This comment is merely to dissi- 
pate a faulty and pernicious legend and to keep the record reasonably straight. 
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docket or in a detective’s dossier as a sexual pervert or degenerate 
and in almost any psychiatrist’s case history as, probably, a man 
afflicted with gigantism, with an abnormally low I.Q., unusual thy- 
roid deficiency, excessive pituitary secretion with resulting imbal- 
ance, a tactile fetish, psychic and/or physical impotence, and with 
improperly functioning adrenals which caused him in moments of 
fear to act destructively without intention—and Steinbeck chose to, 
and did, make this monstrosity a sympathetic figure, one whom you, 
if you had heart in you, would regard with all the despair but also 
with all the affection with which the giant Lennie is regarded by his 
bindle-stiff guardian and companion, the more astute and intelligent 
George. 

In the novel and in the play the relationship between George and 
Lennie is a paradigm of all the nonphysical, nonsexual (let us use the 
so tritely inadequate and now almost meaningless word “‘spiritual’’ 
to help out in indicating the meaning) emotions, concerns, and 
aspirations in the world. George has toward Lennie the tenderness 
and the protective instinct which some of even the most hard-bitten 
and most hard-boiled have toward the helpless, the maimed, the 
dependent. A lonely, itinerant bindle-stiff, a migratory ranch hand, 
barley bucker, mule skinner, fruit picker, and general handy man, 
without a home or family, George has encountered and embraced a 
responsibility, a social responsibility, a humanitarian responsibility. 
It is to take care of, protect, save from hurt, the dim-witted, loyal, 
and devoted Lennie. 

George nags and rags Lennie at times like a distracted, exasper- 
ated harridan wife; scolds him like a long-suffering mother whose 
child is a constant worry and trial. He gives way at times to elo- 
quent fancies as to how much more enjoyable, unconstrained, and 
livable life would be if he were only free—if he didn’t have Lennie 
as a burden, a yoke, a ball and chain to hamper him. But as George 
speaks and as his character becomes plain, you know that life would 
be wholly meaningless and empty for him without Lennie to take 
care of. And he has his emotional recompense in Lennie’s pathetic 
and doglike devotion to him, a loyalty so great and so intense that 
Lennie’s weak brain scarcely comes alive except where George is 
concerned—when George is angry with him, when George is planning 
a future for them wherein they will have a little farm of their own 
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and won’t be subject to the whims of bosses or to the seasonal varia- 
tions in employment, or when harm seems to threaten George. 

The never-quite-realized, too often tragically shattered dreams 
of men toward an ideal future of security, tranquillity, ease, and 
contentment runs like a Greek choral chant throughout the novel 
and the play, infecting, enlivening, and ennobling not only George 
and Lennie but the crippled, broken-down ranch hand, Candy, and 
the twisted-back Negro stable buck, Crooks, who begs to come in on 
the plan George has to buy a little farm. Lennie is so enthralled by 
the prospect that he begs George to tell the story over and over 
again: 

LENNIE (pleading): Come on, George. ... . Tell me! Please! Like you done 
before. 


GerorGE: Guys like us that work on ranches is the loneliest guys in the world. 
They ain’t got no family. They don’t belong no place. They come to a ranch 
and then they go into town and blow their stake. And then the first thing you 
know they’re poundin’ their tail on some other ranch. They ain’t got nothin’ to 
look ahead to. 

LENNIE (delightedly): That’s it, that’s it! Now tell how it is with us. 

GEORGE (still almost chanting): With us it ain’t like that. We got a future. 
We got somebody to talk to that gives a damn about us. We don’t have to sit 
in no barroom blowin’ our jack, just because we got no place else to go. If them 
other guys gets in jail, they can rot for all anybody gives a damn. 

LENNIE (who cannot restrain himself any longer; bursts into speech): But not 
us! And why? Because... . because I got you to look after me... . and you 
got me to look after you. ... . And that’s why! (He laughs.) Go on, George! 

GEORGE: You got it by heart. You can do it yourself. 

LENNIE: No, no. I forget some of the stuff. Tell about how it’s gonna be. 

GEORGE: Some other time. 

LENNIE: No, tell how it’s gonna be! 

GEORGE: Okay. Some day we’re gonna get the jack together and we’re gonna 
have a little house and a couple of acres and a cow and some pigs and..... 

LENNIE (shouting): And live off the fat of the land! And have rabbits. Go 
on, George! Tell about what we’re gonna have in the garden. And about the 


rabbits in the cages. Tell about the rain in the winter . . . . and about the stove 
and how thick the cream is on the milk, you can hardly cut it. Tell about that, 
George! 


GEORGE: Why don’t you do it yourself—you know all of it! 
LENNIE: It ain’t the same if I tell it. Go on now. How I get to tend the 
rabbits. 
(GEORGE continues to elaborate the story of the dream place.) 
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And now you must observe that Steinbeck has compassion with- 
out maudlinity, sentiment without sentimentality, a stern, realistic, 
very observant and deductive sense about the realities and about the 
consequences in a chain of causes. Anyone with any deductive sense 
at all needs to read only five pages of the novel Of Mice and Men to 
discover the “plot,”’ to know what is going to happen. The intelli- 
gent reader knows that poor Lennie is going to ‘‘do a bad thing 
again”’ as he did before when he wanted to stroke a girl’s dress (and 
that was all he wanted to do), and the girl got frightened and 
screamed because she thought she was being attacked, and Lennie 
and George had to run away and hide in a swamp in water up to their 
necks to escape the mob that was going to lynch Lennie. 

You know that this time Lennie, who likes to stroke soft things 
and who has killed a pet mouse because his hands are so strong and 
he is so dumb, is going to kill a girl, unintentionally, because of all 
the things wrong in his disordered brain. The impatient, plot- 
minded reader doesn’t have to turn to the back of the book to see 
how it comes out. Steinbeck tells you, in effect, in the first five pages 
just about how it is “‘going to come out.”’ 

And that is his terrific moral. Also it is his gambit to the reader 
to prove his power as a convincing and enthralling narrator. The 
reader who, having read that far, fails to go on, is a reader whose 
mentality is equal only to, and has been conditioned by, very bad, 
tricky, detective stories, which have no true relation to literature 
any more than have crossword puzzles, or, indeed, any more than 
crossword puzzles have (as they are alleged to have) to the increase 
of the vocabulary you would ordinarily, or potentially, use. 

You see, Steinbeck not only indicates to the sentient reader in 
those first five pages that Lennie is going “to do a bad thing” un- 
intentionally: he also indicates to the sentient reader that Lennie 
will have to die for it this time and, also, that it is highly necessary 
and just that Lennie should die. For Lennie’s condition is an inimi- 
cal and destructive force. It is a condition he is not responsible for. 
It is something he cannot help. One can have all the feeling for him 
in the world—but Candy in the second act of the play has an old, 
rheumatic, blind, crippled dog, smelly with age and disease, of whom 
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Candy is very fond because this old dog is the only thing left to 
Candy on which, or on whom, to lavish human affection, warmth, 
and care; and Candy has to carry the old dog around in his arms 
until the dog’s disintegrating smell so permeates the bunkhouse that 
the other ranch hands can no longer stand it, and they have to 
persuade Candy, with the utmost kindness and consideration, to let 
them put the old dog out of his misery. 

Therein, truly, is a displayed sense of the Jacrimae rerum of which 
John Steinbeck is a master. For, when the posse is seeking poor 
Lennie to string him up and “blow his guts out,”’ as the egoistically 
inflamed and sadistic leader of the posse demands, George humors 
Lennie by telling him again about the place they are going to have. 
He tells it all over, word for word, with promptings by Lennie, who 
knows it all but wants to hear it from George. He tells it to keep 
Lennie in ecstasy until the shouts and other noises disclose that the 
posse is near upon them. Then: 

GrorGE: And you get to tend the rabbits! 

LENNIE (giggling with happiness): And live on the fat o’ the land! 

GeorGE. Yes. (LENNIE turns his head. Quickly): Look over there, Lennie. 
Like you can really see it. 

(GEORGE pulls CARLSON’S Luger from his side pocket and fires at the base of 
LENNIE’S brain, to put him out of his misery, just as CARLSON had told CANDY he 
could put CANDY’s old dog out of his misery and the dog wouldn’t know or feel it, 
because the bullet would go right into the base of the brain.) 

After that, it seems to me that many of the “hard-boiled”’ writers 
who imitate Hemingway’s hard-boilism (and including Hemingway 
who now imitates himself) are like just so many Lennies parroting 
what George has said, except that their George was about as unim- 
aginative in the brainpan as Lennie and even much more undeveloped, 
however facile and neat were the hard-boiled word patterns their 
George was able to patter out. The George of Steinbeck’s novel and 
play was hard-bitten and hard-boiled; but he had imagination, a 
sense of reality, true compassion, and the dream of life. 

Steinbeck abhors and abjures the tag ‘‘mystic”’ which some critics 
have used in describing him. He is deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of Good and Evil, not in any conventional, moral, or philosophi- 
cal sense but as phenomena in life and as animating principles in life. 
I have heard him use no word indicating the nature of his beliefs and 
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intimations; but I should vaguely describe them as comprising a 
curious, very modern Manicheanism, derived perhaps in part from 
the Indians of the West Coast he has known since boyhood, from 
acute observation of cause and effect operating among primitive or 
untutored men, and from a frank facing of the evidence of his own 
hidden resources of mind and will. Although I have not heard him 
mention the late Mary Austin or give any evidence of having read 
her studies of the mind and will, it occurred to me that his psychic 
beliefs and convictions are probably akin to those of Mrs. Austin. 
Mrs. Austin believed that will, thought, and emotion are forces that 
are immediate, dynamic, and kinetic and that they can bring about 
definite ends, for good or evil, without the employment of any 
physical means whatever. 

It would appear from a long conversation at my house which 
followed upon Steinbeck’s bland, resolute affirmation that what is 
commonly called witchcraft and the “‘hexing”’ of one person by an- 
other person is not a superstition but a fairly common and attestable 
fact. It is, he says, merely the operation of the kinetic and highly 
destructive emotion of hate. This is, he says, a disturbing and ter- 
rible fact. He says that he knew of a man who had reason to hate 
another man greatly and did so hate him with such concentrated 
emotion that he was able to say to that man, “‘You are going to die 
next Tuesday. At 2:15 next Tuesday you are going to step in front 
of a truck.” And the man did step in front of a truck at 2:15 the 
following Tuesday and was killed. Steinbeck denied that this was 
hypnotism, although he believes that all of us daily perform hypno- 
tism and are subjects of hypnotism almost daily in degrees depend- 
ing upon the force unconsciously exercised upon us, our resistance to 
it, and upon the strength of our own will and purpose. 

He said that he was mortally afraid of hate and that he never 
wanted to hate anyone or have anyone hate him—very much. The 
only defense against concentrated hate, he said, was immediate sur- 
render, capitulation; and this must take the form of humility, 
benevolence, friendliness. The only way to combat hate is to remove 
from within yourself the reasons for this hate; only thus can you 
disarm the one who hates you; only thus can you render the terrible 
force of his hate impotent. ‘If I knew a man hated me a great deal,” 
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he said, “I would try to make friends with him; if I had done him 
harm I would try to undo that harm quickly. I wouldn’t try to hate 
him back, no, no, because then the only reason I would have for 
hating him was because he hated me, and that isn’t reason enough 
to generate any strong, counteracting emotion. This would only 
intensify his hate and he might take it into his head to will disaster 
or death upon me.” 

Presently I perceived that Steinbeck’s metaphysics was having to 
do, in a language and ratiocination of his own, with what in the 
Greek consciousness was the high sin of hubris or arrogance or 
insolence and its consequences. In Greek tragedy there are degrees 
and kinds of Aubris each with degrees and kinds of punishment 
extending up to dire suffering and disaster, the reasons for which the 
victim in his hubris or unwarranted and exaggerated self-conceit can- 
not figure out; he does not know why he has offended the gods; but 
the audience knows; he thought too well of himself and so aroused 
hatred by insolence without even knowing he was insolent and so 
brought punishment upon himself. 

In Of Mice and Men Steinbeck’s thematic intention, not w holly 
obvious, was, in a way, to expound the complete nonmorality of | 
Nature in her physical aspects and of the morality of expediency 
that must necessarily arise from Nature’s blundering. The giant 
imbecile was certainly not responsible for being what he was, and 
nothing could right the bungling of Nature, and yet this giant 
imbecile, fully meriting our pity, sympathy, and tenderness, must 
be killed; for society cannot permit, out of pity, the dumb, destruc- 
tive force of bungling, nonmoral Nature to operate. 

In her critical survey of the sources of contemporary literature, 
From These Roots, Mary M. Colum despairingly states: “The wide- 
spread development of an uninspired and decadent realism and a 
flat, impoverished materialist philosophy has brought about a con- 
centration on exterior life, and the routine of exterior life, to the 
discrediting of all forms of interior literature.” 

It occurs to me that, in making this statement, Mrs. Colum makes 
the mistake she attributes to all her confreres in criticism—that of 
paying the utmost attention to the works of the contemporary writ- 
ers who command the most publicity through advertising contracts 
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or otherwise from fortuitous circumstances and of paying very little 
attention to the work of the genuine artists of our time. It is easy 
enough, after all these years, for Mrs. Colum to admit, with almost 
terrifying insistence, mow, that James Joyce and Marcel Proust are 
very, very good, in the light of the general critical consensus, even 
if for a long time, when she was olympiating for the New Freeman 
and elsewhere, that neither Proust nor Joyce had any particular 
merit. Mrs. Colum devotes considerable space to the literary merits 
of Thomas Wolfe, a disgorger of every single detail of every single 
squint-eyed view of every single experience he has had in life (or 
imagined), and yet she laments the concern of the contemporary 
writers with the things of the mind, the soul, the spirit, of selective 
writers who make significance out of small things that matter in the 
everyday life of man. She appears never to have heard of John Stein- 
beck. She wins her point; for her contention is that criticism was 
never at so low a point as it now is in America and England and the 
western European countries; and her further contention is that she 
is the only remaining one to keep alive the tradition of criticism of 
Lessing, Herder, and Sainte-Beuve. I’d say: ‘‘To hell with Lessing, 
Herder, Sainte-Beuve, and Mary M. Colum!” Read Of Mice and 
Men, In Dubious Battle, Tortilla Flat, and (by all means, because it is 
a rich, overflowing first novel, containing the genes and germs of so 
much of his later work), The Pastures of Heaven. Then you might 
read, not merely for enchantment but for a more personal reason, 
The Cup of Gold and To a God Unknown, for they are novels which, 
like The Pastures of Heaven, were such complete failures that not 
only did Mary M. Colum not notice them, and not many functioning 
critics (sic) noticed them, but the books themselves did not sell in 
enough quantities to pay for the typesetting. While one of the best 
of these was being brought out, Steinbeck, with the timorous au- 
thor’s expectancy of reward for his labors, happily worked to earn 
his keep as a hod carrier in the building of the new Madison Square 
Garden in New York. 
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PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


HADLEY CANTRIL' 


INTRODUCTION 

So far, in the twentieth century, propagandists have sold us every- 
thing from toothpaste to war. Never before has the world seen so 
many propagandas competing for the attention of the bewildered 
laymen. One of the chief reasons for this tremendous barrage is the 
vast development that has taken place in the mediums of communi- 
cation. Newspapers, the radio, and the movies—all are vehicles of 
propaganda, and two of them in our own culture, the newspaper and 
the radio, depend for their very existence upon one form of propa- 
ganda which we call advertising. 

The history of propaganda is old. It is an ancient art, and its 
technique can be found in the orations of Demosthenes against the 
Macedonians. The early Christian missionaries were propagandists, 
and we find as early as 1633 Pope Gregory XV establishing a Catho- 
lic propaganda institute. But propaganda on a wholesale basis was 
first used during the World War. We remember the famous “‘paper 
bullets’”’ which some claim were as important during the last few 
months of the war as were lead bullets. 

What is this thing called “propaganda’’? It is difficult to define 
since it includes so much. Our definition will be that propaganda is 
expression of opinion or action by individuals or groups deliberately 
designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals or 
groups with reference to predetermined ends. This definition implies 
several things. First, that propaganda is a positive thing, that it is 
well planned, that it is selfish, that it is noncritical, making use of 
suggestion and not reason, and, finally, that it may be good or bad, 
depending upon the social point of view of the individual judging it. 





* Dr. Cantril is associate professor of psychology at Princeton University and presi- 
dent of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 
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TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDISTS 


How does the propagandist go about his task? There are certain 
simple rules and principles of propaganda that the psychologist sees, 
although the majority of propagandists are probably unaware of the 
principles they use, but they find their methods work, and they are 
extremely clever in utilizing certain basic psychological principles. 

The first of these propaganda principles is to connect the idea or 
object you are propagandizing with some attitude, symbol, or emo- 
tion that people already know and feel strongly about. The propa- 
gandist must, then, know people. Herr Goebbels has one rule of 
propaganda, which is to see with the eyes of the masses. Propa- 
gandists must use symbols that are rich in their emotional meaning, 
symbols that appeal to broad, general attitudes or sentiments which 
are so vague that people may be for or against them emotionally and 
yet not know precisely what such symbols mean. Take, for example, 
the often repeated symbols of justice, beauty, liberty, economy, 
patriotism. To these and other such attitudes, we find the propa- 
gandist connecting soaps, cigarettes, political campaigns, and ap- 
peals to join the army. Vague emotionally toned words such as 
“communist,” ‘‘Red,” ““Moscow,” “atheist,” “slacker,” etc., are 
used to arouse us against individuals whom the propagandist labels 
uncritically. These vague words that most people dislike, they also 
do not clearly understand. This simple rule of propaganda is so 
frequently used that the layman is by now more or less aware of the 
propagandist’s trick. Hence the propagandist must resort to his sec- 
ond principle in order to conceal his purpose or to make it socially 
acceptable. 

The second principle is to build up a new attitude around your 
product or idea by using subtle, concealed suggestion. In using this 
technique, the propagandist frequently tries to get his propaganda 
into newspapers as news or as editorial opinion. In this he is highly 
successful, and a large proportion of the news in even the best news- 
papers of the country may be seen as propaganda by the student 
acquainted with the techniques and aims of the various interest 
groups now trying to influence public opinion. 

Another method for building up the public attitudes regarding 
someone’s pet idea is to disguise propaganda as explanation. This is 
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a device frequently employed by those already in power. Here we 
find, as perhaps the most glaring example, the efforts of the public 
utilities to enlist the co-operation of educators so that the educators 
will teach, without knowing it, the things that would preserve the 
interests of those who now control utilities. Textbook writers are 
influenced, college professors are hired to write and speak for the 
interests, technical journals are used to “explain” or rationalize the 
selfish interests of those behind the scenes. Another example of such 
“explanation” is the propaganda of the New Deal in its early days. 

Since the use of this particular method is so dependent upon the 
situation in question and the tenor of the times, great companies 
and powerful individuals now hire experts in propaganda who call 
themselves public relations counsels, and whose business it is to feel 
the public’s pulse in all classes and vocations and find out where the 
people are most gullible. The public relations counsel, then, once 
hired, will work for his client through the newspapers, through the 
radio, through medical journals, through high-school textbooks, and 
through cutouts for the kiddies. 


WHY IS THE PROPAGANDIST SO SUCCESSFUL? 


So much for the techniques of the propagandist. Why is he so 
successful? There are three chief reasons for this. First, the great 
majority of the words in our language, or any other language, are 
freighted with emotion. Most of the time we do not react to the 
dictionary meaning of the word, but to a whole complex of feeling 
that surrounds that word. Take, for example, the word “strawber- 
ry.” We know what a strawberry is, but we always think it is a 
“good” thing. The word “love” can hardly be mentioned without 
arousing a whole host of sentiments in every individual. The word 
“Turk” will arouse in most Americans an unfavorable attitude even 
though most of these same Americans have never known a Turk. 
We learn the attitude toward words, or society’s value of words, at 
the same time we learn their meaning. 

A second reason why the propagandist is so successful is because 
most of us are unsure of ourselves. We seek a meaning for those 
things we do not understand. We do not want to appear ignorant on 
too many questions, and so we accept the judgment of some au- 
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thority, of some official, of some newspaper editor, of some column- 
ist, or some radio commentator. We feel that he must know more 
about the issue than we do, as he probably does, but we forget at the 
same time that the opinions of such experts are frequently elaborated 
rationalizations of their own point of view, but rationalizations 
which seem to us as objective, critical analyses of the issues. As life 
becomes more and more specialized, we are depending more and 
more upon other people for our judgments. The propagandist, then, 
gives us his meaning, to satisfy our desire for a solution to problems 
such as what shall I buy, how shall I vote, what shall I believe. 

A third reason for his success is that most of us are anxious to 
preserve our own position in life, to maintain our status, or to en- 
hance our status, and we have, therefore, a tendency to accept that 
type of propaganda that makes us feel superior to other individuals 
or makes us feel that our own status is better than the other fellow’s. 
One race will believe it is superior to another race. The rich will 
think the poor are happy or irresponsible because rationalizing their 
status to themselves will make them feel less remorseful when they 
think of the plight of those with fewer opportunities. We accept the 
political philosophy that best suits our interests, and it is a pessi- 
mistic outlook to find that intelligence has so little to do with the 
way we vote, for each political party has in it about the same propor- 
tion of smart people and stupid people. Smart people differ mainly 
in the elaborateness with which they can rationalize their status. 


HOW CAN WE MAKE OURSELVES LESS SUSCEPTIBLE 
TO PROPAGANDA? 

There are two chief methods. First, to understand the technique 
of the propagandist and the aims and goals he has in mind. Second, 
to understand our own biases, the forces in the environment that 
have given us our particular status and our particular opinions and 
that have tended to make us reject other opinions which do not 
serve our own selfish interests. This means, essentially, that educa- 
tion is propaganda’s most deadly enemy and is the reason why the 
propagandists themselves are frightened when they see people being 
educated in the methods that the propagandists use, for education 
is critical, not one-sided. It appeals to reason more than to emotion, 
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and it seeks truth rather than trying to achieve some special selfish 
interest. 

The aim of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis is to help the 
educator and the layman detect propaganda so that he will be more 
intelligent in choosing the variety of propaganda he will follow and 
in reaching his own decisions. Remember, “It’s fun to be fooled 
but it’s more fun to know.” 





READING FOR MEANING 
PAUL A. WITTY’ 


During the past decade a renewed and intensified interest in the 
teaching of reading has been reflected in varied and extensive re- 
search projects, in the numerous conferences concerned with the 
problem of reading failure, and in the somewhat general realization 
that reading instruction fails to produce young people and adults 
who read extensively. Moreover, with increasing frequency, one 
finds citation of the meager skills of typical junior and senior high 
school pupils. And, similarly, the reading of typical college students 
reveals a paucity in amount and type. From whatever school level 
we choose, research results confirm the general observation that 
elementary- and secondary-school pupils have not developed effec- 
tive reading skills and habits, and that impossible reading demands 
are made upon hordes of children whose habits of work and general 
mental hygiene become increasingly impaired as they are forced to 
adapt themselves to learning (in effect, memorizing) more and more 
unintelligible and meaningless materials.” 

Moreover, studies of the leisure activities and preferences of adults 
reveal the low estate occupied by reading. For example, in a study 
made by the writer of the reading habits of five hundred adults, 

t Dr. Witty is director of the psycho-educational clinic at Northwestern University. 
This address was delivered before the National Council of Teachers of English, general 
session, at Buffalo, November 28, 1937. 

2 Significant studies have been reported by Donald Durrell, Marion Monroe, W. S. 
Gray, A. I. Gates, E. A. Betts, and Stella Center. All investigators stress the high 


frequency of “preventable” or ‘‘remediable” reading retardation in elementary- and 
secondary-school children. 
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records of reading (for a period of six months) included only 246 
titles among 640 books of fiction. During this interval, only 28 
different biographies (among 70) were read; and although 44 poems 
were mentioned, there were listed but 22 different titles. The amount 
of drama read was conspicuously small; only 64 plays, including 11 
different titles, were mentioned. The typical adult was found to ob- 
tain his knowledge for understanding problems of social adjustment 
in a rapidly changing civilization almost solely from his local news- 
paper and the radio. Moreover, he was woefully uninformed con- 
cerning sources of accurate printed information relating to social 
and economic issues. Because of these conditions the typical adult 
may easily become a victim of designing minorities as well as of the 
shrewd advertising experts of our technological era. 

The effects of the latter group are disclosed strikingly in the 
pattern of recreation of the adult. With more leisure time than ever 
before in our history, adults have yielded to the influence of com- 
mercial exploitation. In a recent study adults were found to display 
an almost universal interest in listening to the radio, reading the 
newspapers, going to the cinema, playing bridge, motoring, and at- 
tending parties. Silent reading—our most significant avenue for con- 
tinuous growth and understanding—was low in the list of preferred 
recreations, and natural and healthful activities, such as hiking and 
swimming, were infrequently mentioned in the standardized and 
typically unwholesome leisure pursuits of the masses. Concerning 
this condition, and the fact that people read little that helps to in- 
form them adequately about crucial social and economic issues, 
Waples and Tyler write (in What People Want To Read About): 

To the degree that the average reader is informed about current events and 
about values of real importance to society, we are protected against the designs 
of unscrupulous minorities. The character of adult reading may be a matter 
of far greater importance to a democratic society than the percentage of illiter- 


acy, since reading may either enlighten or confuse. The proportion of adults 
who know how to read not but much else may be already too large. 


To what sources shall we trace these conditions? And how may 
we alter the situation? Of course, many factors are responsible for 
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the low esteem accorded reading. But one agency stands out most 
clearly—a factor of inestimable importance—namely, the character 
of the educative process which has failed to develop effective reading 
habits and to engender permanent reading interests as a leisure 
activity. 

The desirability of modifying the reading habits of children and 
adults is generally conceded. But efforts to alter the situation in the 
school have usually been basically inadequate since mastery or im- 
provement in specific reading skills has been the primary concern. 
Reading skill frequently becomes an end of instruction—not a means 
or a source for understanding people and events. Indeed, some read- 
ing experts still insist or infer that a dependable criterion of improve- 
ment in reading inheres in mechanical proficiency demonstrated by 
items such as greater speed in reading or fewer fixation pauses and 
regression movements. Furthermore, some authorities assert that 
the silent-reading objectives from the standpoint of the primary child 
are first to learn to read and later to read to learn. 

In a recently published text in psychology we are admonished that 
the first-grade child should make 15 fixation pauses per line, 11 
should be displayed in Grade II, 6 in Grade IV, and finally 4 in 
Grade VI. This development is to occur as the child decreases his 
regressions from 4 to 1 per line, and extends his vocabulary from 
350 recognizable words in Grade I to 4,800 in Grade VI. And the 
progress is to be geared to a silent reading rate of 30 words per 
minute in Grade I, 105 in Grade III, and 180 in Grade VI. One 
discovers also that ‘‘third-grade children should be able to read with 
not more than eight fixations and one regression per line, without 
much vocalization, to read at a speed of one hundred and five words 
a minute, to have a recognition vocabulary of about twelve hundred 
words, and to make a score of at least 32 points on the Gates test, 
8 on the Pressey, or 16.4 on the Stone.”’ These results are said to 

3 “The radio, the motion picture, and organized sport,” concludes a Wilson Bulletin 
editorial, “have captured the child’s world, laid hold on his imagination, excited his 
senses, so that he has little time and less patience left for the printed word... . . Librari- 


ans and educators must work hand in hand to reacquaint children with the deep and 
abiding delights of literature” (November, 1936, p. 782). 
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represent the research ‘done to date on objectives for the elementary 
school.” 

Not only do scientific workers set forth arbitrary and mechanical 
standards for attainment in the lower elementary school; they also 
advocate the use of these criteria throughout all levels of elementary 
and secondary education. Despite its many commendable features, 
the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education describes objectives and standards for reading in the ele- 
mentary school, in the junior and the senior high school, and also in 
junior college! Scrutiny of these lists discloses the dominance of the 
concept of reading skill as an end; certainly the concept of reading 
as a vehicle for social understanding is largely neglected. 

Several writers continue to compare the reading process to the 
operation of a machine, wherein if one part breaks we repair it, and 
the whole thereafter works perfectly. We have recently witnessed 
the development of instruments designed to train the eye to move 
across the page with automatic pauses at “‘desirable”’ intervals. The 
assumption is: Poor readers make many fixation pauses per line; 
train the eye to move across the page with few fixations and the 
child will then read well. But the conclusion is based upon an ob- 
vious fallacy, for inefficient and inappropriate eye movements of the 
poor reader do not cause, they merely reflect, immature or faulty 
reading. Research has demonstrated that improvement in eye move- 
ment transpires when reading gains are engendered by remedial 
programs which make no direct attack upon faulty eye movement. 
In fact, eye-movement training per se has been shown to yield no 
appreciable gain in reading ability. The poor reader’s difficulty is 
rarely a mechanical problem; it is usually an inadequacy in per- 
ceiving or associating meaning with word and other language sym- 
bols. 

The assumption that effective reading may be achieved by pho- 
netic drills, eye exercises, or other part-devices neglects the fact that 
interest and need should be determinants of method, and that uni- 
form and inflexible procedures are indefensible because large and 
varied individual differences lead to many levels of understanding 
and to many and diverse needs for new reading experience. More- 
over, belief in creative intelligence—as a factor which can be in- 
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strumental if it is released and directed, in enabling one to under- 
stand and to control his environment—implies belief in the educative 
value of a series of guided constructive experiences in reading. 

The truly educated individual will aim to control and readjust 
his environment rather than simply to adjust himself to it. Empha- 
sis, however, upon mechanics specified in many discussions of in- 
struction in reading appears destined to foster the development of 
individuals lacking in initiative, self-direction, and independent 
thought and action. Such individuals are noticeably deficient in 
social understanding and are ineffectual in human relationships. 

A consideration of the problem of “reading for meaning” leads 
one further—to examine the entire realm of the language arts—the 
realm of communication. Is it true that the teaching of reading— 
with the end being the manifest skill or ability to read—has tended 
to distort or preclude meaningful communication? And is it valid 
to assume that the school is the primary agency in starting and 
perpetuating serious distortions in communication? 

Language patterns in their initial stages include, of course, many 
forms of communication by means of which a child reveals his needs 
to other human beings. He communicates his wants first by using 
gestures or by crying; and finally, after he has integrated a whole 
series of physiological verbalisms, a word is used to express a need 
or desire. All language patterns are used to express or convey needs. 
Hence, to understand the provenance of language development one 
must inquire: What are children’s needs that find satisfaction in 
verbal response? Piaget classifies the child’s language in two cate- 
gories: (1) egocentric speech in which the child makes no effort to 
obtain a hearer—speech involving verbalization (or talk) merely 
for the pleasure in the activity of the moment—and (2) socialized 
speech in which the child addresses his hearer, considers his point 
of view, tries to influence him, or actually exchanges ideas. 

Piaget subdivided these major categories; he then studied two 
children and concluded that during free play 38 per cent of children’s 
remarks at six and one-half years of age are egocentric while 45 per 
cent are socialized language. One may grant the validity of his con- 
cept of the basic needs served by language: the need for self-expres- 
sion and the need for social reaction. However, Piaget asserts on 
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the basis of this study that children are primarily egocentric until 
they are seven or eight years of age. Certainly, acceptance of such 
an assertion should be delayed until the language patterns of larger 
numbers of children are studied experimentally in free play and in 
other situations. Dorothea McCarthy, after careful investigation, 
found that among young children egocentric responses were small 
in number at all ages—never exceeding 4 per cent. Even in free 
play the percentage of egocentric response reported by McCarthy 
and others has been found to be exceedingly small. Children there- 
fore appear to develop most of their early language patterns in social 
situations. These social expressions provide basic satisfaction for 
the child’s physiological needs and his striving for mastery and 
security. 

The rapidity of the development of specific language acquisitions 
which fulfil these needs in the young child is really remarkable. True 
language patterns are usually evident in the first words which the 
child uses at the age of twelve to fifteen months. By the time he is 
two years old he employs about two. hundred different words. These 
are expressed in phrases at this time, and it is not until he is three 
and one-half years of age that he uses sentences. The tide of matura- 
tion sweeps on, and the child adds about six hundred words per year 
to his vocabulary until he enters school. At this time he has em- 
ployed every form of symbol and every type of speech in acquiring 
a vocabulary of twenty-five hundred different words. He has learned 
these words because they are demanded in predominantly social 
relationships—in obtaining food, putting on clothing, going places, 
and gaining other desired ends. These words are moreover a part 
of larger activities having immediate meanings and values; their 
acquisition has been logical and continuous in terms of develop- 
mental needs. 

Far too often do we neglect this logical and natural order in the 
language activities of school. For example, instead of considering the 
development of language as an area of total experience, we become 
concerned with language as an activity foreign to the child’s needs 
and his previous experience and method in acquiring words. He is 
given a symbol for, let us say, the word “‘dog.’’ He may already 
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have acquired the spoken word as a name for his pet, but he now 
must learn the symbol in order to associate it with a picture, or to 
acquire a basis stock of sight words which, he is led to believe, will 
enable him to read. Such procedures neglect utilization of the child’s 
intelligence which has already resulted in his acquiring a large vo- 
cabulary and a large number of sentences with intricate relation- 
ships and definite meaning. Language has developed as a specialized 
area in total life-situations to which it has made natural and continu- 
ous contributions. To foster this development the school should 
provide situations which are extensions—not violations—of previous 
experience. 

Our schools begin the distortion of language in the first grade. The 
distortion becomes greater as the child proceeds through the grades, 
since textbooks and many other standardizing influences become 
more numerous and standards are more rigorously enforced. Hence 
the child’s individual expression is curtailed and his social experience 
is similarly limited. In the final stages of the child’s education his 
basic needs are neglected almost in toto, and “‘major” and “‘minor”’ 
subjects replace situations which extend and enrich experience. For 
example, most teachers of English are concerned to a small degree 
only with the contribution that language can make to continuous 
growth and better personality orientation of children—their empha- 
sis is upon mastery of language skills and the reading of particular 
books (thought to have literary excellence). 

In the typical English program the skills are divided into types 
and all children study the same materials and (theoretically) attain 
the same standards. Such analytical procedures violate certain fun- 
damental principles of effective learning; namely, ability, interest, 
and motive should be determiners of content and of method. If 
content and method are developed in keeping with children’s inter- 
ests and needs, new acquisitions will have recognizable relevance to 
past experience as well as continuity in a meaningful sequence of 
behavior patterns. This procedure and ideology, generally followed, 
will inevitably have desirable social consequences—one result will 
be clearer and more effective communication. For, it must be 
granted, clearly defined referents for language symbols are essential] 
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to maintain and develop effective communication. And these refer- 
ents reside primarily in the world of experience. This world of ex- 
perience, we have seen, is primarily social in the child’s early years. 
It continues to be social until we force him into formal study of 
isolated predetermined language patterns which are unassociated 
with his increasing needs for new understanding of people and 
events. Today more than ever before intelligent participation of 
young people in the process of social reconstruction is imperiously 
demanded. Intelligent participation depends in large measure upon 
the extent to which social understandings are inculcated by every 
educative agency. 

Most observers will agree that young people are today unprepared 
for active social participation since their school experiences have 
been consciously set up with little or no recognition of the signifi- 
cance of social understanding as a goal in education. Undoubtedly, 
the school can assist in serving the community—and it can also 
become a significant agency in social reconstruction. To accomplish 
these ends teachers must choose and direct experience in every in- 
structional area in a way such that children are stimulated to do 
accurate social thinking. The opportunity of the teacher of English 
is unique in that he can so direct silent reading (and the entire pro- 
gram of language development) that children will read critically and 
discriminatingly concerning social issues and events. Thus, children 
will come progressively to understand the forces underlying our 
present social and economic chaos and to participate in altering 
them for society’s general good.‘ Our obligation as teachers of Eng- 
lish is clear—tt is grounded in acceptance of the concept of education 
as an agency for social understanding, participation, and recon- 
struction. Naturally the role of silent reading is altered if this con- 
cept is accepted; no longer are we concerned primarily with mechani- 
cal proficiency and literacy; our aim is to develop socially competent 
young people who read critically, speak clearly, and write intel- 
ligibly. 

Teachers who accept these premises will modify of course their 

4Cf. in this connection articles in the English Journal for 1936-37 by Holland 
Roberts, Stella Center, Lou La Brant, and the writer. 
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own designs for living. Every aspect of their teaching will be in- 
fluenced. For example, their present widespread interest in remedial 
reading will be modified to encompass social considerations and aims. 
Instruction in remedial reading, like all instruction in reading, will 
be governed by fundamental (and similar) principles of learning. 
Remedial instruction will seek change in the child’s adjustment and 
orientation to his in-and-out-of-school environments. To foster suc- 
cessful orientation the teacher will study the child’s way of adapting 
himself to life and the fundamental nature of that life to which the 
child must adjust. When social aims are more widely recognized, 
reading will have a basic orientation in terms of social behavior 
referents, and remedial reading, like other attempts to repair the 
results of false aims and values, will disappear. 





THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IN ACTION 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON" 


As applied to actual classroom procedure, the experience curricu- 
lum simply means the extension of the normal activities of daily 
life into directed instructional situations. Ever since the functional 
philosophy of education gained a foothold in practice, the tendency 
to utilize normal communicational activities as media of instruction 
has been more and more apparent in all progressive courses of study. 
Theme writing as a disciplinary school task is being replaced by 
purposeful activities involving speaking and writing. Isolated drills 
in grammar and word study are giving way to corrective and con- 
structive practice in connection with oral and written composition 
in distinctly functional settings. 

To say that the experience curriculum is something which came 
into being through the publication of any single document or through 
official action of any committee is to misunderstand the experience 
curriculum. It is the product of an educational philosophy that has 
been maturing in the minds of teachers for many years. It has re- 


t Dr. Johnson is a member of the faculty of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
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ceived expression from time to time in educational documents, in 
progressive courses of study, in papers read before this organization, 
in forward-looking textbooks, and in the individual practice of thou- 
sands of teachers. But the publication, two years ago, of a mono- 
graph entitled The Experience Curriculum and sponsored by the 
National Council was an effective means of bringing this philosophy 
into professional focus and hastening its crystallization in prac- 
tice. 

The observations (in the main) which I shall make upon The 
Experience Curriculum in Action will take the form of cautions 
against misinterpretations and abuse. There is hardly any refuge 
left for the traditionalist, with his rhetorical abstractions, or the 
ultra-formalist whose faith was pinned to isolated drill in linguistic 
forms or grammatical formulas. Even the most skeptical who have 
adopted, by way of experiment, the “purposeful activity” approach 
to English have been compelled to admit increased evidences of 
industry and interest. But many mental reservations, sometimes 
frankly expressed in public discussion or in magazine articles, and 
sometimes harbored in silence, like the complexes of a doubting soul, 
have yet to be dealt with. The advances which have been made in 
English courses of study lead us to believe that teachers find more 
advantages than disadvantages in the transition from the old to the 
new. But objections that occasionally come from conscientious and 
capable teachers cannot be ignored. Sometimes a clarification of 
objectives dispels the difficulty, and sometimes the total philosophy 
of education is involved. It is next to impossible to administer an 
idea without basic faith in its soundness. 

The first caution against misinterpretation may be stated in the 
words of a teacher who said, “‘It is all very well to use timely projects 
to motivate class work and to stimulate the pupils to greater interest. 
But while the pupils are making a blackboard chart or preparing a 
radio program, what happens to their spelling? Their sentence 
sense? Their knowledge of the rules of grammar? There should be 
something more to class work than keeping pupils busy with inter- 
esting projects, no matter how much social experience they may 
derive from it.” First of all, it must be pointed out emphatically 
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that the new curriculum does not ignore drill in the fundamental 
processes. A course of study which utilizes the functional approach 
contains as much provision for sentence practice and word study as 
the more formal type of course. The significant difference lies in the 
fact that in the new curriculum, practice occurs at the point of need 
and not as an independent segment of work which has no immediate 
relation to use. Every activity, purposed, planned, and executed, 
must finally be judged. That judgment “spotlights” the needs of 
pupils with regard to acceptable standards of performance. Sentence 
drills subordinated to the purpose of expression are far more effective 
than sentence drills which apparently have no other function than 
testing a pupil’s agility in the manipulation of words or the proper 
placing of capital letters. 

The fundamental question is: What shall be the important out- 
come in English instruction? Shall it be facility and forcefulness in 
the handling of ideas, or shall it be a technical proficiency in the 
shifting of commas, the crossing of “t’s,” and the formation of 
foreign plurals? The new curriculum does not minimize the impor- 
tance of mechanical proficiency in speaking and writing, and it is 
only the ultra-liberal whose enthusiasm for fluency throws his judg- 
ment out of balance who will contend that such formal language 
conventions are negligible. The new curriculum simply relates the 
established language conventions to functional activities of expres- 
sion and provides standards of appraisal which are more compre- 
hensive and inclusive than the customary mechanical standards of 
proficiency. 

Wherever the experience curriculum encounters the objection 
voiced by the teacher quoted above, the difficulty is usually explain- 
able by the fact that the teacher has a foreshortened view of the 
purpose of the activities. The pupil may be permitted to lose him- 
self in a consuming interest which is generated by his enthusiasm 
for a particular project, but the teacher must never lose sight of the 
outcomes which the project is designed to further. In my opinion 
much of the unsuccessful instruction in classrooms is due to the fact 
that ‘“‘activity” is written large in the display type of the circus 
poster, while “purpose” and “appraisal” appear in the six-point 
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footnote type which all of us who are not candidates for higher 
degrees strive religiously to overlook. 

Another criticism sometimes implied by the comments of teachers 
is conveyed in the question, “Does not the activity program which 
necessarily accompanies an experience curriculum disrupt the order- 
liness of class procedure?”’ The answer to this question must depend 
upon one’s definition of orderliness. From the point of view of the 
proponents of an activity curriculum, a well-regulated factory is 
as orderly as a dress parade of West Point cadets. It is true that the 
modern curriculum is the enemy of regimentation. But it is certainly 
not the enemy of classroom democracy. To administer an activity 
curriculum requires a greater degree of organization and greater 
resourcefulness in recognizing and utilizing worth-while projects and 
timely experience. Whatever is lost in precision and routine is more 
than counterbalanced by interest and industry. And in the long 
run, the anthem of “Young America at Work” will prove more 
inspiring and more satisfying than the “Military March of the 
Midgets.” 

The new curriculum in English is a flexible curriculum. It is im- 
perative that this flexibility be recognized in any effort to administer 
it successfully. The unfortunate tendency in all educational pro- 
grams is to crystallize their content into rigid patterns instead of 
accepting it as a pliable instrument with which to satisfy a wide 
range of needs and interests. This abuse is not an uncommon one, 
even in so-called progressive educational organizations. Who has 
not seen the heart taken out of a potentially functional project by 
assignments like ‘“‘Tomorrow, write a letter to the principal”; ‘On 
Friday hand in a review of the book we are reading”’; ‘‘Look up the 
following words in the dictionary’’? Each one of these assignments 
can be made timely and useful, instead of mechanical and arbitrary, 
if some attention is given to the development of class interest, the 
utilization of appropriate occasions, and the principle of purpose 
which is present in any project that rightfully belongs in an experi- 
ence curriculum. Much of the misuse of curricular content is trace- 
able to the deep-rooted traditions of mass teaching which obstruct 
our pedagogical fairways of vision. Some of it may be the result of 
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inertia, and some may grow out of the hapless effort to utilize a 
new instrument of education without an intelligent understanding of 
the philosophy of education which justifies it. 

One charge that is brought against the experience curriculum, or, 
as it is sometimes called, the functionalized curriculum, is that it 
does not make adequate provision for the development of the crea- 
tive faculties of pupils through creative writing. Here again mis- 
understanding is at the root of the complaint. In so far as creative 
or artistic composition represents a real life-interest, there is un- 
limited opportunity to adapt learning experiences to the promotion 
of such ability. An abundance of volunteer work opens the door to 
all pupils whose desire for self-expression is not satisfied by the 
normal and practical occasions for writing and speaking. Further- 
more, it is a fallacy to assume that creative writing is something 
totally different from the type of self-expression which may be used 
in book talks, letter-writing, reports of experience, and simple narra- 
tives. In fact, wherever the experience curriculum is successfully 
applied in practice, a generous amount of creative and artistic writ- 
ing results naturally from the stimulation of pupil interest and initia- 
tive. If such is not the case, the wine of the new curriculum is being 
wasted through the leaky seams of the old pedagogical procedure. 

One abuse which I have observed in the classroom adaptation 
of an activity curriculum (regardless of whether the activities fall 
into the ‘‘functional” or “nonfunctional” category) is the obsession 
of interest in the activity itself with little attention to the oppor- 
tunities it presents for motivating English practice, for setting up 
“functional” drill situations, and for the clarification of ideas 
through experience in writing or speaking. Activity for activity’s 
sake is not enough. It must be a vehicle for instruction or practice 
which relates definitely to the English disciplines to be cultivated 
or maintained. I have seen projects in radio speaking which called 
for nearly everything but speaking. I have seen bulletin-board proj- 
ects which demanded a fair degree of manual-training skill but little 
else. I have seen scrapbook projects which were glorified experi- 
ments with scissors and paste which called for no language practice 
and only a preschool intelligence in the selection of pictures. The 
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moral is obvious: To take the English out of an English project is 
to reduce it from the level of learning to the level of busy work. 
It may still belong somewhere in the curriculum, but it doesn’t be- 
long in the activities of an English class. 

Sometimes well-meaning experiments in the administration of an 
activity curriculum go awry because of a misconception in regard 
to the self-sufficiency of the activities. The experiences incorporated 
into an experience curriculum must be directed experiences. The 
appearance of unexpected interests may guide the teacher and class 
in the selection of learning activities, but always there is selection 
in the light of purposes to be served. The enthusiasm of the pupil 
may give sufficient momentum to carry the project through to com- 
pletion, but always there is the rudder of teacher guidance to keep 
the prows of effort pointed toward desirable destinations. In the 
out-of-school life of a pupil, experiences may occur in haphazard 
sequences and may be freighted with much or little educational 
value according to attending circumstances. But in school, the limi- 
ted time available for instruction in a specific subject requires both 
selection and guidance of pupil activities. The undirected experi- 
ence of life must be supplemented by the directed experience of the 
classroom patterned after life-activities and presented in a “‘setting”’ 
which is as realistic and functional as possible. The new curriculum 
is an improved vehicle of learning; it has even been referred to as a 
“streamlined curriculum,” but nothing has been devised or is likely 
to be devised to take the place of a steady hand on the steering wheel. 

The difficulty of finding situations in school which exactly dupli- 
cate the situations of real life has led to the query: “‘Is it legitimate 
to resort to make-believe situations out of which desirable learning 
activities may arise?’ In other words, may the teacher and class 
sometimes create artificial situations which dramatize life instead 
of depending solely upon real situations as they naturaily arise in 
the experience of the pupil? 

I should give, unhesitatingly, an affirmative answer to this query. 
The play interest of pupils is certainly “‘realistic’’ and may be wisely 
directed in the performance of activities which reflect the essential 
functional characteristics of ‘‘real-life’’ situations. A class may be 
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encouraged to organize a book club. In a sense, the organization 
may be artificial. It may arise out of teacher-stimulus and may be 
openly recognized as a pedagogical method of motivating reading 
and group discussion. But the fact that it is patterned after a normal 
life-situation lends a certain zest to the undertaking, awakens inter- 
est in the participants, and satisfies all the functional principles of 
an experience curriculum. A radio story hour may profitably be 
planned without any actual arrangements for broadcast over a local 
station or a national network, but the pupils recognize in the project 
a dramatization of an important communicational activity, and they 
enter into it with an earnestness that invests imagination with a 
sense of reality. When teachers realize that learning situations may 
be created as well as discovered, and that much valuable experience 
may be obtained vicariously as well as directly, one of the illusions 
of difficulty in administering a completely ‘functionalized’ experi- 
ence curriculum will disappear. 

Open-minded experimentation is the road to the dissolution of 
doubt concerning the new type curriculum in English. There is no 
better proof of practicability and effectiveness than the classroom 
test applied by a sympathetic teacher. Through such experimenta- 
tion the enthusiasm of the theoretical educationist may be tempered 
by the practical considerations which are always present in a class- 
room situation. Through such laboratory experience progress will 
be made toward the perfection of an activity curriculum which will 
reflect the functional philosophy of education and which will justify 
itself in action as a sound pedagogical instrument of learning. 








EDUCATING THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT'S 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


WINIFRED H. NASH" 


Educating the high-school student’s sense of humor is a social 
responsibility often ignored in the English curriculum. Much time 
is spent in helping pupils to understand punctuation, grammar, sen- 
tence structure, and all the other constants and variables of the 
English course—but how little time is spent in helping pupils to 
understand humor! Yet the training of a student’s sense of humor 
contributes far more to his social education than do most of the 
subjects that loom large in the English program. Consider the 
amount of drill that is given to rules for the use of the comma! A 
misplaced comma, however, will seldom lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, whereas a misplaced laugh is always dangerous and may be 
a social catastrophe. Remember the Beau of Bath, whose ill-judged 
humor cost him his social scepter! Sad is the fate of any unfortunate 
who finds too late that kings and queens and even the ordinary, 
everyday folks around him are not amused. 

In Stephen Leacock’s Humor and Its Technique, there is a quasi- 
serious discussion of a proposed course in humor for students of 
university graduate schools. The author writes: “What laughter is, 
and why it is, and what is a joke, and why it is a joke—all these 
things remain unknown and unascertained. In a world that teaches 
everything that can be studied and taught, humor alone remains an 
unexplored field.” The truth of this statement was proved by some 
of the answers to a question on the College Board Entrance Exami- 
nation last June. As you remember, the pupils had been asked to 
mention a minor character contributing to the humor of the novel 
or play in which he appeared. To the students who wrote the follow- 
ing, humor was surely an unexplored field: 

t Dr. Nash is teacher of English at Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls. This 
address was delivered at the Buffalo meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, November 28, 1937. 
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Miss Pross contributes to the humor of A Tale of Two Cities in the scene 
where she kills Madame Defarge. It is funny to see two women wrestling. 

It is funny in The Return of the Native when Susy Nunsuch sticks a knitting- 
needle into Eustachia Vye. 

The witches in Macbeth add to the humor of the play because they prove 
that too many cooks spoil the broth. 


In my own classes I have come across many similar misapprehen- 
sions of what is funny and what is not. I shall not soon forget the 
shock I received when a class broke into delighted laughter at the 
concluding lines of Richard Cory: 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


The class was, to be sure, a group of retarded pupils—those who 
are euphemistically termed in pedagogical circles “the underen- 
dowed,” a phrase which, I think, must have originated with the late 
George Apley. (Gustave Flaubert would not have considered it the 
mot juste.) Occasionally in such a class there comes a streak of 
brilliant humor, unconscious on the part of the author, for example, 
“The Morons live in Salt Lake City. Morons are men who have more 
than one wife.”’ 

It was a girl with an I.Q. far above normal, however, who made 
the following observation upon the deliciously funny satire of Lea- 
cock’s Arcadian Adventures of the Idle Rich: “The author evidently 
understands the evils of capitalism, but it seems to me that some- 
times he is not wholly serious.”’ 

Formerly, when I came across such instances, I used to console 
myself with the belief that they were simply sporadic cases; but 
gradually I have come to think that they are diagnostic of a wide- 
spread condition that needs therapeutic measures at once. The an- 
swers to the question on humor in the College Board Entrance Ex- 
amination tended to confirm my theory that high-school pupils do 
not know when and where to laugh, that they laugh at the wrong 
things, and that they need education in humor. 

Accordingly, last September I prepared a set of ten specimens 
which could be used to test pupils’ reactions to various types, and 
which could later be used for discussion and analysis. Mimeo- 
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graphed sheets containing the ten selections (with no explanations 
or annotations of any kind) were given to the pupils. They were 
asked to decide whether each selection was funny, very funny, only 
slightly funny, or not funny at all; they were then to write their 
opinions, giving reasons. 

These tests were administered in six different high schools in 
Boston and vicinity. The classes ranged from average sections in 
commercial or general courses to college preparatory groups of un- 
usual ability. No classes composed entirely of pupils with low men- 
tality were included. In all, five hundred and three boys and girls 
were tested. 

The first specimen of humor offered on the test paper was one that 
is dear to the hearts of stage comedians and cartoonists: 

Yesterday I saw a man who was all dressed up in a new light suit. He had a 
flower in his button-hole and he was swinging a cane. As he crossed the street, 
he didn’t notice that the cover was off a manhole, and he fell in. It was very 


funny. 


Fifty-one per cent of the pupils tested thought that the incident 
was funny, in varying degrees. Very sensibly, most of these pupils 
noted that the humor was slapstick comedy and that, if the fall had 
had serious consequences, it would be no laughing matter. Forty- 
nine per cent of the pupils saw no element of humor in the situation; 
to many of these, the incident was just a neatly pointed moral lesson 
proving that pride goeth before a fall. 

The second selection was taken from Innocents Abroad: 

We have taken it out of this guide! He has marched us through miles of pic- 
tures and sculptures and has shown us enough frescoes to fresco the heavens. 
So with him we have played the game that has vanquished so many guides for 
us—imbecility and idiotic questions. These creatures never suspect—they have 
no idea of sarcasm. 

He said this morning, ‘‘Come wis me, genteelmen! I show you beautiful, oh, 
magnificent bust of Christopher Columbo—splendid, grand, magnificent!” 

He brought us before the beautiful bust—for it was beautiful—and struck 
an attitude. 

“Oh, look, genteelmen! bust of Christopher Columbo! Beautiful bust! 
Beautiful pedestal!”’ 

The doctor put up his eyeglass—procured for such occasions: “Oh, what did 
you say this gentleman’s name was?” 

“Christopher Columbo! ze great Christopher Columbo!’ 


’ 
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“Well, what did he do?” 

“Discover America! Discover America!” 

“Discover America? No—that statement will hardly wash. We are just 
from America ourselves. We heard nothing about it. Christopher Columbo! 
A pleasant name. Is—er—is he dead?” 

“Oh, Corpo di Baccho! three hundred year!” 

“What did he die of?” 

“T do not know! I cannot tell!” 

“Smallpox, think?” 

“T don’t know, genteelmen! I do not know what he die of!” 

“Parents living?” 

“Tm-posseeble!”’ 

““Ah—which is the bust and which is the pedestal?” 

“Santa Maria! Zis is ze bust—zis ze pedestal!”’ 

“Oh, I see, I see! Happy combination! Very happy combination indeed! 
Is—is this the first time this gentleman was ever on a bust?” 

That joke was lost on the foreigner—guides cannot master the subtleties of 
the American joke! 

Among the pupils’ comments on this selection the influence of the 
New Deal was surprisingly apparent. Of the 31 per cent who saw 
no humor in the passage, most pupils gave as a reason, ““No man 
who is trying to earn an honest living these days ought to be laughed 
at.’ Sixty-nine per cent of the pupils enjoyed the selection hugely; 
but only five pupils among five hundred and three who were tested 
showed any appreciation of the subtle satire of the Americans which 
underlies the more obvious humor. 

The third selection was adapted from those verses in the /liad 
which describe the lame Hephaestus trying to serve the guests at 
the banquet, a sight which roused the irrepressible laughter of the 
immortal gods. 


One day in a restaurant I saw a waiter who was lame carrying a tray to one 
of the tables. It was funny to see him limping and hopping around. 


Ninety-five per cent of the pupils thought (as all normal-minded 
people would think) that, in the circumstances indicated, laughter 
would be heartlessly cruel. Of the remaining 5 per cent, most of the 
pupils wrote that they would laugh only if the man were purposely 
“clowning” in order to make light of his affliction. Three pupils 
referred to the incident in the J/iad and made the obvious contrast 
between ancient and modern ideas in regard to physical infirmities. 
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Next came one of Edward Lear’s nonsense rhymes: 
There was an old man with a beard 
Who said, “It is just as I feared! 
An owl and a hen, 
Four larks and a wren 
Have all built their nests in my beard!’ 

There were some remarkable comments upon this limerick. “I 
think the verse is very funny because nowadays one seldom sees 
a man with a bird’s nest in his beard.” “TI don’t think this is funny 
at all! The man should of taken better care of his beard.” 

Eighty-three per cent of the pupils were amused by the limerick. 
Most of them, however, felt obliged to apologize somehow for their 
answers, by saying, for example, “It’s silly, of course, but I do think 
it’s funny.”” The remaining 17 per cent refused to smile. ““There’s 
no sense to it. Why should anyone think it’s funny?” was the reac- 
tion of the latter group. 

The fifth selection was a verse by Tom Hood: 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 


Forty-five per cent voted this verse not humorous but “tragic,” 
“shocking,” or “‘pitiful.”” They recognized no difference in quality 
between this selection—pure fiction, meant to be funny—and the 
incident of the lame waiter. The subject repelled many of the read- 
ers: “‘This verse is about war, and war is no joke.” To most of these 
pupils, the pun made no appeal. 

Among the 55 per cent who enjoyed the verse, many pupils pains- 
takingly recorded that a pun is considered the lowest form of wit 
but that they liked it just the same. 

Selection No. 6 was taken from Thackeray’s Book of Snobs: 

I once knew a man who, dining in my company at the Europa coffee-house, 
ate peas with his knife. Marrowfat was a person with whose society I was 
greatly pleased at first—indeed, we had met in the crater of Mount Vesuvius 
and were subsequently robbed and held for ransom by brigands in Calabria—a 
man of great powers, excellent heart, and varied information; but I had never 
before seen him with a dish of peas, and his conduct in regard to them caused 
me the deepest pain. 
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After having seen him thus publicly comport himself, but one course was 
open to me—to cut his acquaintance. I commissioned a mutual friend (the 
Honorable Poly Anthus) to break the matter to this gentleman as delicately 
as possible, and accordingly we met and gave each other the cut direct that night 
of the Duchess of Monte Fiasco’s ball. 

Everybody in Naples remarked the separation of Damon and Pythias; 
indeed, Marrowfat had saved my life more than once—but, as an English 
gentleman, what was I to do? 


Seventy-one per cent of the students saw nothing humorous in 
No. 6. “Boring, dull, stupid,” were some of the epithets hurled at 
it. Many pupils waxed indignant against the ingratitude and dis- 
loyalty of the Englishman. Twenty-six per cent judged the selection 
to be slightly humorous because of the oddity of the names, Mr. 
Marrowfat’s manners, or the breaking of a friendship upon trivial 
grounds. Only 3 per cent appreciated Thackeray’s delightful satire 
upon snobbishness. 

The next example belongs to the ruthless school of humor, early 
caveman style: 

My son Augustus in the street one day 
Was feeling quite particularly merry, 
When someone asked him, “‘Wot’s the quickest way 
To get me to the Highgate Cemetery?” 
“The quickest way?” replied my little Gus, 
And pushed the feller underneath the bus. 

Inasmuch as ruthless humor is primitive and easily understand- 
able, it is not surprising to find that 84 per cent of the pupils thought 
No. 7 funny—although many of these carefully explained that they 
enjoyed it simply as fiction. Among the remaining 16 per cent, there 
were many pupils who labeled it “cruel,” “gruesome,” “heartless,”’ 
or “tragic.”” One memorable comment was: ‘This is not funny. It 
is very bad manners to push anybody underneath a bus.” 

Was I altogether too optimistic in expecting high-school Seniors 
to appreciate a quotation from one of Charles Lamb’s letters? 

What do you think of smoking? I want your sober, average, noon opinion 
of it. I generally am eating my dinner about the time I should determine it. 

Morning is a girl and can’t smoke. She’s no evidence one way or another! 
And Night is so sleepy that he can’t be a very upright judge. Maybe the truth 
is that one pipe is wholesome; two pipes toothsome, three pipes noisome; four 
pipes fulsome; five pipes quarrelsome—and that’s the swm on’t! But that is 
deciding rather on rhyme than reason! 
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When shall we two smoke again? Last night I had been in a sad quandary 
of spirits but a pipe and King Lear had their effect as solacers. By the way, 
may not the Ogles of Somersetshire be remotely descended from King Lear?” 

From the 73 per cent who saw nothing at all funny in the quota- 
tion, there came much drastic criticism of the selection and the 
author. ‘‘Doesn’t make sense! Just rambles on and on!’”’ “Not even 
coherent!” ‘This bird must have been a mental defective.’”’ Among 
the 27 per cent who saw ¢races of humor, there was only one who 
appreciated the pun on King Lear and the Ogles of Somersetshire. 
Out of the entire five hundred and three pupils, only six seemed real- 
ly to enjoy the whimsical humor, the unusual phrases, and the 
unique fooling of the whole excerpt. To many pupils, the passage 
appeared to be a dissertation against girls’ smoking or the evils of 
smoking, in general. 

A sample of dialect came next. From Barrie’s A Window in 
Thrums, the following passage was chosen: 

“Mary, Queen o’ Scots, was spunky as weel as a beauty,” said Hookey, “‘an’ 
that’s the kind J like! Lads, what a persuasive one she was!” 

“T dinna gainsay,” said T’nowhead, “but what there was a little o’ the deevil 
in Mary, the crittur!”’ 

“What Mary needed,” said Tammas, “‘was a strong man to manage her. If I 
had been Mary’s man, I would hae stood nane o’ her tantrums. ‘No, Mary, 
my lass,’ I would hae said, ‘this winna do; na, na, ye’re a bonny body, but ye 
maun mind ’at man’s the superior; ay, man’s the lord o’ creation, so ye maun 
juist sing sma’. That’s hoo I would hae managed Mary, the speerity crittur ’at 
she was.”’ 

“Ye would hae had yer work cut oot for ye, Tammas!” said T’nowhead. 

“Tlka mornin’,”’ pursued Tammas, “I would hae said to her, ‘Mary, wha’s 
to wear the breeks the day, you or me?’ That’s the way to make the like o’ 
Mary respec’ ye!” 

Fifty-eight per cent of the pupils tested were not amused by No. 9. 
“Didn’t understand it.”’ “It may be funny, but I can’t see it.” 
These were frequent comments. The pupils who had mastered the 
difficulties of Scotch dialect, however, enjoyed Tammas Haggart’s 
observations; and those who had seen Mary of Scotland appreciated 
Barrie’s humor to the fullest extent. 

The tenth selection came from Dickens’ Christmas Carol: 

“Hi-Ho!”’ cried old Fezziwig, skipping down from the high desk with wonder- 
ful agility. “Clear away, my lads, and let’s have lots of room here!” 
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Clear away? There was nothing they wouldn’t have cleared away with old 
Fezziwig looking on. It was done in a minute..... The lamps were trimmed, 
fuel was heaped upon the fire, and the warehouse was as snug and warm and 
bright a ballroom as you would care to see on a winter’s night. 

In came a fiddler with a music book and went to the lofty desk and made an 
orchestra of it and tuned away like fifty stomach-aches. It came Mrs. Fezziwig, 
one vast substantial smile. In came the three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and 
lovable. In came the six young followers whose hearts they broke. In came all 
the young men and women employed in the business. In came the housemaid, 
with her cousin, the baker. In came the cook with her brother’s particular 
friend, the milkman. In came the boy from over the way, who was suspected of 
not having enough board from his master, trying to hide himself behind the 
girl from next door but one, who was proved to have had her ears pulled by her 
mistress. In they all came, one after another; some shyly, some awkwardly, 
some pushing, some pulling; in they all came, . . . . anyhow and everyhow. 

This selection is a type of pleasant, warm-hearted humor that 
would seem to be almost universal in its appeal. Nevertheless, only 
64 per cent of the pupils rated it amusing in any degree. The others 
termed it pointless, humorless, and totally uninteresting. A note- 
worthy criticism was: “‘There are one or two things that might have 
been funny if the author knew how to write.” 

The results of these tests seem to prove that most high-school 
students recognize only humor which is extremely obvious, without 
the slightest degree of subtlety or any conflicting ideas. The limerick 
and the ruthless rhyme about little Gus amused, respectively, 83 
and 84 per cent of the pupils tested. The coal-hole episode and Ben 
Battle’s fate amused only 51 per cent and 54 per cent, respectively, 
inasmuch as conflicting ideas blinded many pupils to the elements 
of humor in these selections. Mark Twain amused only 69 per cent; 
Dickens, 64 per cent; Barrie, 58 per cent; Thackeray, 29 per cent; 
and Lamb, 27 per cent. 

More than ro per cent of the pupils saw nothing funny in any of 
the selections. Only four pupils among five hundred and three 
seemed to show a genuine appreciation of all the elements of humor 
presented to them. 

The following facts also were revealed by the test: 

1. Pupils with high intelligence quotients show keener appreciation of humor 
than do pupils of low intelligence rating. 


2. Many pupils recognize only one kind of humor. Radio acts and vaude- 
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ville skits have accustomed them to short, pungent, sharply pointed jokes that 
start quick, hilarious laughter. Such pupils must be taught to appreciate the 
slow smile, the quiet chuckle, and the pleasant glow of genial, easy-going humor. 

3. Most pupils, through superficial reading or lack of perception, fail to 
understand satire, sarcasm, and irony. It is necessary to explain these terms 
and to analyze a plentiful number of examples so that pupils may see exactly 
where the humor lies. 

4. Humor of language makes little appeal. Personally I think that puns 
need no apology and that it is well to lead pupils to enjoy punning as well as 
all other forms of clever word play and whimsical phrasing. 

5. Humor in dialect offers great difficulty, but, when a pupil once senses the 
delightful tang given by a dash of dialect, it ceases to be an obstacle. 

6. There is a noticeable tendency among some of our high-school students 
to look upon humor in any form as rather childish—not befitting a serious- 
minded student. Many of the answers showed a rather appalling priggishness. 
The pupils seem to have lockjaw of the risible muscles, which needs humor as an 
antidote. 

7. It is possible that some of the pupils saw no humor in any given selection 
because their tastes have been wholly corrupted by the vulgarity of cheap vaude- 
ville shows and jokebooks that circulate in spite of Watch and Ward societies. 
Education in humor may lead such pupils to more wholesome sources and even- 
tually, perhaps, to an agreement with Ogden Nash’s belief, expressed in one of 
the worst of his bad rhymes—that 

a trip to the laundry 
Would greatly benefit all jokes of double entendry. 


8. The pseudo-sophisticated pupil refuses to laugh twice at the same thing. 
Pupils of this type wrote: “I can’t laugh at this quotation, because I have read 
Innocents Abroad (or A Christmas Carol or A Window in Thrums): so it wasn’t 
new to me.” Can we teach such pupils that real humor is perennially fresh? 


Another challenging question is: ‘‘How can humor be taught, 
anyway?” Formalized lessons are useless, of course, and surgical 
operations are not always practical. Fortunately, however, humor 
is contagious. If a teacher herself has a sense of humor, she can 
convey the twinkle and the smile as she reads aloud to the class; 
the pupils will then get the humor without the need of blueprints 
and diagrams. 

In the teaching of literature, conscious emphasis can be given 
to various types of humor. A bit of satire read aloud and explained, 
a letter of Charles Lamb’s chuckled over (with the chuckles ana- 
lyzed, if necessary), a nonsense rhyme or a joke posted now and 
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then on the bulletin board, or used occasionally to adorn a tale 
methods like these may add a cubit or two to a pupil’s sense of 
humor. 

For outside reading and subsequent class discussion there is a 
wide field to choose from: Jane Austen, Max Beerbohm, Lewis 
Carroll, Anthony Trollope, George Grossmith (whose Diary of a 
Nobody is a neglected but altogether delightful book), Arthur Guiter- 
man, Dickens, Goldsmith, Chesterton, Belloc, Barrie, Irvin Cobb, 
O. Henry, Harry Leon Wilson, Wodehouse, Leacock, and Tarking- 
ton—in fact, the list ranges all the way from Geoffrey Chaucer to 
(and including) Margaret Fishback. 

During meetings of book clubs and literary societies, it might 
be well to devote a generous part of the program to humor. Reports 
upon humorists, discussions of humor as it contributes to serious 
writings, impromptu dramatizations of funny episodes and bits of 
dialogue, imitations of the style of favorite humorists—all these 
activities can be made profitable. 

A sense of humor is so much a matter of personality, however, 
that one cannot formulate specific methods for its education. The 
teacher must have an intimate knowledge of the capabilities and 
limitations of the individual pupils in his class before he can attempt 
to lead them into unexplored paths in the field of humor. 

As I read the five hundred and three papers of the pupils recently 
tested, I became more and more profoundly impressed with the 
social significance of a sense of humor. In so far as a pupil fails to 
understand humor, he fails to understand life-situations and to inter- 
pret character; he is intolerant; his personality is dwarfed, or lop- 
sided. I believe, therefore, that educating a pupil’s sense of humor 
is not a matter of minor importance, to be conisidered if and when 
time permits, but that it should be a major objective in the teaching 
of English. To quote Leacock again: ‘‘Teaching humor does not 
mean teaching people to make fun of things, but to understand 
things. Humor, at its best, is part of the interpretation of life.” 

I believe that through acquaintanceship with Mr. Pickwick, Pen- 
rod and Sam, Mrs. Proudie and the Bishop, Zulieka Dobson, Mrs. 
Battles, Falstaff, the Wife of Bath, and Tugboat Annie, the pupil 
learns to know ‘‘the motley field of folk” in which he lives. As a 
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result, he will have deeper sympathy, wider vision, and greater 
tolerance; thus he will come to the self-understanding that begets 
humility, ‘‘the greatest virtue, mother of them all.”’ 

Much of what Paul said of charity is true also of humor. Real 
humor is kind; it envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up 
—and, if it sometimes does behave itself unseemly, no one suffers 
as a result. 

Finally, I believe that pupils will have cause to thank us for all 
time if we can help them to develop a sense of humor as bright armor 
against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. In the words 
of Vana Comstock, a contemporary poet, 

They who have worn the jester’s cap, 
Its bells still ringing, 

Fear not to face a destiny, 
With voices singing. 

They shall confound a sober world 
Forever after 

Who hide their hearts behind 
A sleeve of laughter. 





BUILDING AUDIENCES FOR THE 
AMERICAN THEATER 
JOSEPH MERSAND" 


By the expression “rival of the public school,’ I understand an 
educational agency which, like the public school, supplies useful 
knowledge, develops correct habits, stimulates thinking, and pro- 
vides emotional enrichment. The contemporary theater rivals the 
school in all these respects. Its value as an educational force is per- 
ceived by those especially fond of the theater, by teachers of English 
and of speech; but that is not enough. All teachers should realize 
that in competition with the classroom the stage will win out be- 
cause of its greater visual and auditory appeal. 

The value of the theater in school has long been recognized by the 
English private schools, and a most instructive volume has been 

1 Dr. Mersand is director of the Institute of Adult Education at Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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written on the subject. The theater as it exists in America today well 
deserves the interest and support of all educators. 

Max Reinhardt, Ernst Toller, and Alexander Woolcott have 
praised the American drama very highly in the last six months. 
Many critics would call our plays of today the most vital, most sin- 
cere, and most outspoken in the world. Have teachers taken advan- 
tage of the educational opportunities of our stage? Have they real- 
ized the wealth of knowledge of history, biography, current economic 
problems, and human nature which our plays have to offer? 

The contemporary stage is a rival to our public schools, in New 
York especially, and those boys and girls who have had the advan- 
tage of attending the theater have given evidence of their superior- 
ity over children who have never seen a play. Modern plays broaden 
the vision, lead to greater tolerance, increase knowledge, provide an 
emotional outlet, and give to the audience the thrill of the spoken 
word beautifully expressed. 

Send a fifteen-year-old boy or girl to our contemporary plays. 
What will they offer to these youngsters? Walter Huston’s Othello, 
John Gielgud’s Hamlet, Leslie Howard’s Hamlet, Maurice Evans’ 
Richard IT, and the W.P.A. Macbeth will undoubtedly make them 
Shakespeare-lovers for the rest of their lives. To thousands of young 
men and women Shakespeare this season has become almost a con- 
temporary dramatist. Who would deny that one performance of 
Maurice Evans in Richard II is worth months of reading in class? 

The theater is a rival of the public schools and deserves to be one. 
Consider the biographical portraits which have been presented on 
our stage in recent years. 


LITERARY PERSONALITIES 


SOPHIE TREADWELL. Plumes in the Dust (Edgar Allan Poe) 

ANNE C. FLEXNER. Aged 26 (John Keats) 

FRANZ LEHAR. Frederika (Goethe) 

Rupo.r Besier. The Barretts of Wimpole Street (Elizabeth Browning) 
BEATRICE HINKLEY. Dear Jane (Jane Austen) 

FREDERICK J. Pou. Brittle Heaven (Emily Dickinson) 

SuSAN GLASPELL. Alison’s House (Emily Dickinson) 

Dan TotHerROoH. Moor Born (The Brontés) 
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POLITICAL PERSONALITIES 
LAURENCE HousMAN. Victoria Regina 
Gorpon Daviot. Richard of Bordeaux 
SHERIFF. St. Helena (Napoleon) 
ANDERSON. Valley Forge (Washington) 
——. Mary of Scotland ———. Elizabeth the Queen 
JoHN DRINKWATER. Abraham Lincoln 


To take a class to Richard II is not enough. In these days of 
aerial bombardments, works of art are insignificant compared with 
other forces in human nature. If it is important to know the private 
woes of a Danish prince of the ninth century, how much more im- 
portant is it to know the woes of a whole race, or a whole class? 
Teachers of economics will see some of their most important prin- 
ciples pictured on the contemporary stage in unforgettable situa- 
tions. 

Economic life is mirrored on the stage of today as it has never been 
in the history of the theater: 

Slum life in Dead End and But for the Grace of God 

Poverty in the South in Tobacco Road 

Labor troubles in Marching Song, Stevedore, and The Black Pit 

Peace in Paths to Glory and Peace on Earth 

The causes of depression in We, the People 

Miscarriage of justice in They Shall Not Die 

Crime in The Last Mile 

Crooked business dealings in High Tor 

Intolerance in Wingless Victory 

Objections may be offered to some of these plays because their 
subject matter is of a controversial character. We must not make 
the mistake of underestimating the knowledge of social, economic, 
and political conditions of our students, all of whom have been given 
the great practical lesson of this depression. Our students of high- 
school age are capable of comprehending the complexities of the men- 
tal struggles of Hamlet. Why should we assume that they are un- 
aware of labor troubles or of economic rivalries? 

The theater is more fortunate than other forms of art which must 
endure censorship of all kinds. The number of subjects which may 
not be discussed in the movies because of the fear of antagonizing 
other nations, certain states, localities, and organized groups is ex- 


tremely large. 
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Newspapers are often unreliable and present conflicting points of 
view. Well-documented studies like Walter Millis’ The Martial S pir- 
it are too difficult for high-school pupils. To overcome the one-sided 
view which is often presented, some free, uncensored medium like 
the contemporary American theater is needed. To supplement 
studies in various subjects the theater can be of inestimable value. 
In connection with the peace campaign in our high schools such 
plays as Peace on Earth, Paths of Glory, Idiot's Delight, and Journey's 
End can be of great value. 

Thus the theater is not merely a place in which to drink in 
beauty. It is also vitally concerned with the student’s own prob- 
lems. It is truly the mirror held up to nature. 

Just as the modern high-school pupil needs the contemporary 
theater, so does the theater need the support of its younger audi- 
ences. In a recent radio speech on a program of the Theatre Forum 
Alliance, Leslie Howard declared that unless young boys and girls 
were trained to appreciate the living drama it would die out entirely 
in the smaller communities. On February 15, 1937, the women’s 
committee of the National Arts Club at 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York City, sponsored a drama dinner at which plans were suggested 
for building a national theater for producing great classics and for 
training young actors. The late Margaret Webster, stage director 
of the current revival of Richard II and director of the Old Vic in 
London, indicated that audiences as well as actors required edu- 
cating. Here is a splendid opportunity to train our adolescents not 
only in the fundamentals of the three R’s as certain economizing 
educators stated in the worst part of the depression but in the ap- 
preciation of the most democratic of all the arts, and the most in- 
clusive. 

As a rival of the public schools the contemporary drama is not to 
be feared, but to be encouraged. It is supplementary to the work 
done by the teacher. Children who have witnessed plays like Ji 
Can’t Happen Here and Valley Forge may be relied upon to keep the 
torch of our democracy burning brightly when it is intrusted to their 
care. 

New York City has become the theatrical capital of the world, 
and the secondary-school children living in it have a great advantage 
over their contemporaries in smaller cities. One of the most dis- 
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couraging statements made at the First National Convention of the 
American Theatre Council held at the Hotel Astor, May 22-26 of 
this year was that only five stock companies existed in America, in 
contrast to the five hundred which flourished in 1900. For this 
devastation the movies bear the sole responsibility. Offering a 
cheaper product, buying old theaters and keeping them closed so 
that the public seeking entertainment was forced to patronize the 
movies, indulging in high-powered advertising, the Hollywood mo- 
guls have killed not only the stock company but the “road” as well. 

What is the young boy or girl who never spends more than ten 
cents for his or her weekly movie going to do when Katherine Cornell 
finally arrives in his or her town with Candida or Wingless Victory? 
With the minimum of $1.10 he or she cannot cope, and the legitimate 
theater for his eager mind is still an unattainable luxury. 

There are indications, however, that the situation is improving. 
Thanks to the Federal Theatre Project, dozens of plays with living, 
three-dimensional actors are being presented all over the country, 
many of them free of charge. For most of them the price of admis- 
sion is small enough to compete successfully with the neighborhood 
movie. 

The figures of attendance of Federal Theatre plays are astonish- 
ing. In New York City alone, for the twelve-month period ending 
February 4, 1937, 5,500,000 persons attended performances present- 
ed by the Federal Theatre. The audiences were divided as follows: 


Drama. . . #,900,000  Cireus.... 415,000 
Marionettes . 1,468,000 Motion pictures 296,400 
Vaudeville. .... 732,000 ©6©C.C..C.. resident drama . 230,700 
Community drama. . 500,000 


As Philip W. Barber, director for New York City, expressed it, “This 
established to my satisfaction that the drama is not a luxury and 
that whatever decline there has been in the commercial theater is 
due to economic causes.” 

A brief account of the most important Federal Theatre produc- 
tions throughout the country will reveal the rich potentialities this 
project offers for the school children who will be the playgoers of to- 
morrow. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, Martin Flavin’s Around the Corner opened 
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on February 9. It was the first out-of-town production following a 
Broadway run that ended in December. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, three plays have been produced: Class 
of 29, The Emperor’s New Clothes, and Julius Caesar in modern dress, 
which opened early in February. 

Los Angeles has witnessed this year Paul Green’s House of Con- 
nelly, Hansel and Gretel, which was the inaugural production of the 
Children’s Theatre, J. C. Moffit’s newspaper melodrama, Roaring 
Girl, and a musical satire, Revue of Reviews. 

Road companies playing one-night stands up and down Cali- 
fornia performed Help Yourself and Habit. 

The Omaha Federal Theatre presented The Spider, a mystery 
drama by Fulton Oursler and Lowell Brentano. 

Maine inhabitants to the number of fifty-two thousand have wit- 
nessed the productions of the Maine unit. Among the spectators 
were many children attending back-country schools. 

In Peoria, Illinois, a direct tie-up with the schools was effected 
prior to the presentation of E. P. Conkle’s 200 Were Chosen, a record 
of the settlers in the Matanuska Valley in Alaska. Other successful 
plays were Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Up Pops the Devil, and The Bishop 
Misbehaves. 

The Northwest has developed a theater public of its own. Clar- 
ence Talbot, native of Tacoma, wrote M.D., which opened in the 
Playwright’s Theatre on January 12. Tacoma playgoers have ap- 
plauded the Lewis-Moffit Jt Can’t Happen Here. In Seattle, a negro 
repertory company presented Natural Man, a folk-opera version of 
the John Henry legend. 

On January 5, 1937, the Federal Theatre in Bridgeport began its 
second year with the world-premiére of Cellini, a chronicle play in 
verse, by a Connecticut playwright. Since January 22, 1936, fifty- 
seven plays have been presented, six of them as world-premiéres. 
Who can estimate the value of this project to the young playwrights 
of Connecticut, who, like Mr. Walsh, the author of Cellini, would 
probably never have seen their plays in a commercial theater? New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, Southington, New London, and Nor- 
walk were visited by Federal Theatre troupes. 

One answer to the question of the progressive English teacher as 
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to the means of bringing plays to Johnny and Jenny who cannot af- 
ford more than ten cents is to be found in the Federal Theatre proj- 
ect. Its officials have always been anxious to co-operate with boards 
of education in the hope of reaching the secondary-school audiences. 
In New York City a definite program of revivals of old American 
classics has been arranged for the fall. Why cannot other units adapt 
themselves to the needs of their communities? 

The theater, like the radio, movies, and newspaper, can be made 
an instrument of powerful educational possibilities. Great drama 
will come to America when audiences are large enough and trained 
enough to appreciate and welcome it. How long must we wait? 





THE CLASSROOM PRACTICES OF MINNESOTA 
TEACHERS OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 
HARL R. DOUGLASS’ AND ANNA M. FILK? 


The data for this investigation of classroom practices in the teach- 
ing of English were obtained by means of a check-list returned by 
one hundred and sixty-three teachers of English in three-year senior 
high schools and four-year high schools in Minnesota. The check- 
lists were returned from schools of all sizes, sixty-one having an en- 
rolment exceeding two hundred, thirty-three an enrolment from 
one hundred to two hundred, and sixty-four less than one hundred 
students. The enrolment of five schools was not reported. 

The replies were tabulated separately according to the size of the 
school, the experience of the teacher making the reply, the amount 
of college training he has had, and the number and recency of the 
professional courses the teacher has taken. 

More than two-thirds of the teachers responding indicated that 
they employ the following classroom methods: 

1. Teach students how to outline 

2. Teach the purpose and the use of bibliography 

3. Use lecture method to aid in mastery of difficult material 
* Professor of secondary education, University of Minnesota. 


2 Teacher of English, Roosevelt High School, Virginia, Minn 
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Teach students the purpose of footnotes 
Teach the use of the index 
Use lecture method to introduce new topic 


More than one-half but less than two-thirds of the teachers em- 


ploy these methods in their classes: 


. Assign collateral reading 

. Teach students how to use tables of contents 

Use lecture method to arouse interest or appreciation 

. Have individual oral reports on collateral reading given 

. Use bulletin board as a means of visual instruction 

Require collateral reading 

. Give students instruction on how to study 

. Have notebooks or other reports on collateral reading handed in 

. Use remedial reading based on diagnostic tests 

. Use question-and-answer recitation 

. Use pictures as a means of visual instruction 

. Use lecture method to introduce supplementary material 

. Give drills and tests in the reading of assigned subject matter 

. Use diagnostic tests to determine where and why students are weak 
. Give students special attention in note-taking 

. Have students hand in papers or problems on daily assignments 

. Use socialized recitation of informal or discussion type 

. Have students work out projects as individuals 

. Give suggestions for unassigned collateral reading 

Have students work out projects (build radio set, make scrapbook) 
. Use large unit assignment, supplemented almost daily by suggestions 
. Give practice in finding answers to a set of questions 

. Use topical outline 


One-third to one-half of the teachers who replied to the check-list 


employ these methods in their English classes: 


I 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


. Set up problems in the daily assignment 

. Use workbooks 

Use supervised study time to aid students who study individually 
. Give more practice in study methods to classes with low ability 
Use problems involving several recitations 

. Use lecture method to summarize a section of work 

. Use maps or charts as a means of visual instruction 

. Use standardized tests 

. Use supervised study to work with the class as a group 

. Use dramatization as a means of visual instruction 

Use lecture method to explain visual material 
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12. Check required collateral reading by written tests 
13. Attempt to organize subject matter psychologically instead of logically 
14. Use some form of contract plan 
15. Give special instruction and practice in study type of reading 
More than a third of the teachers who returned the check-list 
do not use at all the following procedures in their English classes: 

1. Give prognostic tests (measure capacity for a specific school subject) 

2. Use motion pictures as a means of visual education 

3. Use the stereoscope as a means of visual education 

4. Use slides as a means of visual education 

5. Use excursions or field trips as a means of visual education 

6. Have students assist in planning attack or procedure in solving problems 

7. Give lists of rules on how to study 

8. Have students assist in planning problems for class 

g. Give special instruction and practice in skimming type of reading 
10. Make differentiated or “three-level” assignments 
11. Allow students to keep their textbooks open during discussion 

In reply to several questions regarding classroom organization, 

more than half of the teachers stated that they use a flexible method 
of dividing the period for supervised study while one-fifth have a 
definitely divided period. Only a few of the teachers have a definite 
plan of individual instruction such as the Dalton or Winnetka plan; 
a small number use homogeneous grouping with differentiated work 
and methods for different levels of ability; and almost none of the 
teachers give special work on how to study. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND SIZE OF SCHOOL 


Most noticeable differences between groups of teachers employed 
in schools of different size were as follows (small schools, 40-82 pu- 
pils; medium-sized schools, 85-250 pupils; large schools, 265-3,250 
pupils) : 

In small schools fewer teachers never require collateral reading; never use 
three-level assignments; never use diagnostic tests nor practice remedial teach- 
ing; and fewer teachers regularly give practice to classes with low ability. More 
teachers in small schools never have students hand in problems on daily assign- 
ments. 

In medium-sized schools fewer teachers use the socialized recitation, fewer 
never employ dramatization, never give tests and drills on reading of assigned 
subject matter, and never give practice in finding answers to a set of questions. 
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More teachers in medium-sized schools have students work regularly on projects, 
more teach how to use the table of contents, the index, and the purpose of foot- 
notes; and more teachers never give lists of rules on how to study. 

In large high schools fewer teachers never summarize a section of work, 
never give suggestions for unassigned collateral reading, never assign problems 
involving several class periods, never use standard tests, and fewer teachers 
allow students to keep their textbooks open during discussion. More teachers 
in large schools give special instruction and practice in study type of reading. 

The tendency to employ supervised study time to aid pupils to study indi- 
vidually is correlated with size of school as is the frequency of using the flexible 
method of dividing periods in supervised study. Homogeneous grouping is em- 
ployed rarely except in larger schools. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND AMOUNT 
OF EXPERIENCE 

The replies were also tabulated on the basis of a grouping of the 
teachers involved into four classifications with respect to experience: 
(1) teachers with one or two years of experience, (2) teachers with 
three to five years of experience, (3) teachers with six to fifteen years 
of experience, and (4) teachers with more than fifteen years of ex- 
perience. 

Care must be exercised in interpreting the findings, since the more 
experienced teachers are found, to considerable extent, in the large 
schools and those of less experience in the small schools. Among the 
more reliable differences found were the following: 


Among the two less experienced groups of teachers were found a much larger 
per cent who never used the “telling’’ method to summarize a section of work. 
The most experienced group was conspicuous for the small number regularly 
using “‘telling’”’ to arouse interest or appreciation. The least experienced group 
includes few who regularly have individual reports on collateral reading. The 
two least experienced groups include a much larger percentage who never use 
problems involving several class periods. The more experienced groups were 
unique in the large per cent who use differentiated or “three-level’’ assignments 
regularly. The two more experienced groups tend more not to use socialized reci- 
tations. There is negative correlation between experience and allowing stu- 
dents to keep their books open during discussion. The experienced group has 
fewer who never use slides, field trips and standard tests. The less experienced 
teachers are inclined to fail to give students instruction on how to study. The 
more experienced group tends more never to teach the use of footnotes or to 
give practice in finding answers to a set of questions, and the more experienced 
group tends more to employ homogeneous grouping. 
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DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND AMOUNT OF 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 

The replies were also grouped according to the number of years 
spent in college and university: (1) teachers with four years or less 
of college training and (2) teachers with more than four years of col- 
lege training. 

Notable differences in teaching practices included the following: 

The better-trained tended to make more use of visual material, to allow 
pupils to keep their books open during discussion, to give “pretests” on sections 
or units of work, to teach students how to use tables of contents, and to employ 
homogeneous grouping; also, the better-trained group includes more who make 
regular use of the informal plan of socialized recitation. The less well-trained 
group included more teachers who never have pupils assist in planning problems 
for class, and who never use types of large unit assignment. 


DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING PRACTICES AND NUMBER AND 
RECENCY OF COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

The tabulation of replies on the basis of the number of courses in 
education revealed few characteristic differences. There were: first, 
teachers having had more than seven courses were inclined to em- 
ploy pretests more frequently, and prognostic tests less frequently; 
and, second, this group included a greater percentage who never 
gave tests on rules on how to study. 

Tabulated on the basis of recency of last professional course in 
education, the replies likewise revealed few differences. Those hav- 
ing had no course in the last four years were less inclined to permit 
students to keep their books open during discussion, and fewer of 
them never used slides, motion pictures, or the stereoscope; likewise, 
fewer of them used dramatization regularly. More of them used 
standard tests regularly; many more of them never used pretests, 
but more of them used diagnostic tests regularly; more of them 
never gave tests on rules on how to study; fewer of them never gave 
practice in class on the use of study devices; and many more of them 
gave instruction on how to outline regularly. 
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SUMMARY 


The results of the investigation do not lend themselves readily 
to concise summary. Nevertheless, the outstanding trends may be 
generalized and stated. 

The more experienced and large-school teachers tended to use 
“telling’’ more for summaries while the less experienced used “‘tell- 
ing”’ more to arouse interest. Visual aids, differentiated assignments, 
and homogeneous grouping were employed more frequently by the 
large-school, experienced group and by the better-trained teachers. 
The practice of permitting pupils to keep books open during discus- 
sion was confined to small-school, less well-trained, but more recent- 
ly trained teachers. Pretests were employed by the better-trained 
teachers and those with more recent courses in education. Standard 
tests were employed by the large-school group of teachers and by less 
recently trained teachers. The socialized recitation was used by the 
better-trained and less experienced teachers. 

If any generalization may be made, it would seem that the more 
modern theories of student interest and freedom found expression in 
the more recently trained and less experienced teachers, while better 
provisions for individual differences, visual aids, and standard tests 
are to be found more frequently in the classrooms of large-school, 
experienced teachers. 
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BUILDERS TOGETHER 
“To build understanding of and sympathy with the various peoples 
who have contributed to the cultural growth of America; to learn what 
those contributions have been and to understand the backgrounds that 
enabled these peoples to contribute; to be able to believe in and to work 
for the idea expressed in the following lines: 


Nations of darers and dreamers, 
Scions of singers and seers, 


Newcomers all from the eastern seas, 
Helps us incarnate dreams like these. 


Help us to father a nation, strong 
In the comradeship of an equal birth, 
In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth; 


to build by the aid of all these elements a creative Americanism that shall 
be satisfied with nothing but the best for every American, whether he be 
American by birth or by choice.” 

Such was the aim in the minds of the teachers in charge of the course 
called “Builders Together,” an adventure in world-friendship begun with 
four groups of Sophomores in Santa Barbara High School in September, 
1936. Basing such a course on the chief national heritages of the students’ 
own community meant entering a fascinating and ever expanding field, 
reaching from Santa Barbara and its problems out to the far corners of 
the world. Teachers and students alike found their horizons ever widen- 
ing. 

The following five main thoughts have guided the work of the year: 
(1) What is our community? (2) What is the background of our peoples? 
(3) What kind of community do we wish Santa Barbara to be? (4) What 
kind of state, nation, and world do we want? (5) How have foreign-born 
groups helped and how are they helping to build such a state, nation, and 
world? It may easily be seen that in order to understand the foreign-born 
peoples wide reading in the general problems of immigration and the im- 
migrant was necessary. Shylock and his story became to these groups a 
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study in racial and religious intolerance toward the immigrant. After all, 
what was Shylock but an immigrant? And Panunzio’s The Soul of an Im- 
migrant gives a modern version of the same tragic story. 

A student-managed census of the entire high school gave the classes 
the figures that they needed for knowing the chief heritages of the com- 
munity. From this census developed the impetus for the study of the 
backgrounds of our peoples. In this were naturally included the social 
history, the arts (both fine and practical), the literature, the home life, 
science and invention, and the manners and customs of the people of the 
countries. (Those used for the first year’s work because the census showed 
them as the chief contributors to Santa Barbara’s population were 
Mexico, Scandinavia, and Italy. Countries to be included or substituted 
later include Germany, Great Britain, and Japan.) Then back to the local 
community came the students to learn how individuals and groups from 
these nations had influenced Santa Barbara and to discover how their 
racial gifts could be used to build an even better Santa Barbara. After 
that came the consideration of the broader problems of the same nature. 
Somewhat to their surprise the students found many organized groups of 
the foreign-born even in the comparatively small city of Santa Barbara. 
And to their great joy the students found these groups, and many indi- 
viduals, more than ready to help them understand the countries being 
studied. So many heirlooms and articles of worth were loaned to the class 
at various times that six students had to spend an entire afternoon ar- 
ranging them effectively for a meeting of the P.T.A. at which the “‘Build- 
ers Together” program was explained and the loaned articles, all carefully 
labeled by the students, exhibited. 

Veteran teachers of English may, however, be saying, “But why call 
this English? Where, oh, where are the skills?”” And the answer is, “Ev- 
erywhere!’”’ Not a day went by without the use of many. A carefully 
compiled list of those considered essential for Sophomores to acquire dur- 
ing the year was in the hands of the teachers at the outset of the work, 
and every possible opportunity was taken to drive them home. Discus- 
sions, letters, reports, telephone messages, and conversations were neces- 
sary many, many times. 

Both individual and group work made the acquisition of skills effective, 
with a composition text always at hand for reference and checking. Since 
the course was planned with the possibility of its becoming a two-period 
basic Sophomore course, much opportunity is offered for the co-operation 
of many teachers. A household science teacher was most helpful, for in- 
stance, in planning a Scandinavian Christmas party, as were the dancing 
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teacher and the music teacher. Even the mathematics teacher helped 
with the stars and the Swedish flags for the same party. A teacher of art 
has much to offer to such a program. 

What then seem, from the first year’s trial, the chief values of the 
course? As seen by the teachers there have been five main ones. First, 
there was great student interest in the work. Second, the course offered 
variety of appeal—a quality most necessary when one is working with 
tenth-year students. Third, students increased both the breadth and the 
depth of their reading, many of them finding entirely new worlds to 
conquer. Fourth, wholesome pride in race and in world-citizenship came 
to many who had thought of their own race as something to be concealed 
rather than as something to be proud of. Fifth, there was a very real 
growth in world-friendship and understanding, so that American students 
were going out of their way to find and draw out the students of other 
than American backgrounds rather than ignoring or, worse, yet, ridiculing 
them. Perhaps unconsciously, but nonetheless genuinely, they had 
learned to say with Robert Haven Schauffler those lines contained in the 
aim quoted at the beginning of this talk: 

Help us to father a nation, strong 
In the comradeship of an equal birth, 
In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 


’ 


They had begun a lifelong journey, it is hoped, as “builders together.’ 
And who can say what the results may be for a strife-torn world? 
EK. LouisE Noyes 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





TO READ OR NOT TO READ 


What can you do with a high-school English class of eighteen boys and 
two girls, all previous failures, to make them really interested and, at the 
same time, give them something really worth while? Do you have such a 
problem, ever? Especially, a class composed of the “‘pick”’ of the lower 10 
per cent? Well, we had just such a problem, and here is what we did. 

As these chosen few gradually seeped into our new class, which we 
nonchalantly called a “Literature for Pleasure Class,” they were asked to 
bring along something—anything—to read. The full class period was oc- 
cupied with this very incidental reading, interspersed with a few ap- 
parently innocent questions by the teacher about the likes and dislikes of 
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the pupils. The feeling was subtly instilled into these persons that this 
was to be the prize “snap” course of the whole school. In some way they 
were allowed to adopt the idea that failure was almost an unheard-of 
possibility in this class. In fact, after four weeks one boy naively in- 
quired, “Is there any way you could flunk this course?” 

After some two weeks of this procedure, one day a small, green pam- 
phlet-like book, called Test Lessons in Reading, was deftly presented to 
the pupils. The plan of daily, three-minute reading “stories” was ex- 
plained, with the method of scoring illustrated. The plan of using these 
lessons was described as a contest of every individual with himself—or 
a daily improvement race. At the end of every group of ten lessons the 
““G”’ score (which means grade-level score—but the significance of which 
the pupils don’t yet know, and never shall if I can help it) is averaged. 
The average of the second ten lessons is compared with that of the first. 
What glee they express when they notice an increase in their scores, 
whether it be one-tenth of a point or two full grades; whether it be for 
one daily lesson or for one group of ten. 

These pupils read the story aloud after the time limit is up; they read 
the ten questions (under the direction of some appointed leader); and 
they discuss the answers—with animation! with enthusiasm! with great 
gusto! And how they chortle with delight when their answers are voted 
right by a majority of the class after the discussion is over. It is necessary 
for the teacher to take very little part in this procedure. He serves some- 
what in the capacity of a court of appeals only, in case there is some dis- 
agreement of opinion. 

One day the plan was suggested of having each pupil put one new word 
on the board each day. These words were to be found from the books they 
were reading. Oh, yes, they have all this time been reading books, novels, 
short stories, magazine articles, the Reader’s Digest tidbits, or whatever 
they liked. Of course, the teacher was daily attempting by careful sug- 
gestions to raise the standards for each individual. 

At first the new words they selected were the most odd and lengthy 
ones they could find—a desire to show off finding expression! But after 
several discussions it was approved by the group that common, everyday 
words—even though new words to them—words which they could put 
into their pockets and later spend—were the really practical ones. And 
now the results are down in their little nickel notebooks for their future 
use. 

Where do they use them? Why, after each story (or article) is read 
they always write up a little paragraph for the teacher. Anything they 
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want to say—recommendation, denunciation, approval, or what not— 
is the subject for these paragraphs. These papers are never graded. They 
are discussed, however, in conferences with the teacher as to how periods 
(stop signs, we call them) and capitals should be used. 

Now where is all this leading us? What are the results? Several things. 
In the first place a group of previous failures have transformed themselves 
into a group of proud, successful readers. Some of them read as many as 
twenty-two books in six weeks. How they love to read their fiction in 
study hall, where only the “B” average students are allowed to read fic- 
tion unless they are members of this class. 

All of them but two definitely progressed in reading comprehension 
during the first six weeks of using the three-minute tests. Some advanced 
as much as two full grades in average. Their pride and enthusiasm led 
them to write and mimeograph (as well as pay for) a little one-sheet 
paper, which was presented to the Public Relations Committee. 

They are learning new words; they are learning to write; they are 
learning first and foremost to read and to like it! In fact, they are just 
realizing what it means to succeed instead of to fail. And not at all to be 
disregarded is the fact that a dubious and almost despairing teacher, who 
started out with this experimental class with dread and foreboding of 
imminent disaster, is just as gleeful and enthusiastic as they! 

HERBERT B. DAvIs 


SALEM HicH SCHOOL 
SALEM, ILLINOIS 





PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FOR SLOW-LEARNING BOYS 


A shift in programs gave me a class of tenth-grade slow-learning boys 
for an extra period each day during the last six weeks of school. Much of 
the time was used for functional English, but, as a literature unit, I de- 
cided to try Pilgrim’s Progress. Copies were available in the library. 
Fearing all the while that some well-meaning person would reveal to the 
boys that they were studying a classic, a pious story, a great and famous 
book, I casually offered them an adventure story written not long after 
Shakespeare’s time. As background I offered memories of brief visits to 
Elstowe and Bedford where I had seen the churches, the tinker’s tool, and 
the sites of the gaols. 

We began immediately to read in class, and the simple, exquisite 
English of Bunyan came pleasantly from the boys’ lips. The names of 
characters brought giggles, but a dull red crept over the face of voluble 
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Wade as he read the words of Mr. Talkative. It was suggested that the 
dialogue be dramatized, and the zeal in preparing roles was delightful to 
see. We used no costumes, but some of the characterization was quite 
satisfactory. Jack made a fine map of Christian’s journey, and several 
others made drawings. 

At first, close concentration on the reading left no time for discussion, 
but, by the sixth day, comments came freely. For these boys, Bunyan’s 
matter and manner were pleasing and stimulating; through the easy, 
monosyllabic words, the allegory was sun-clear. Interesting conversations 
in regard to a more excellent way of life came later. It was pointed out 
that the way Bunyan wrote was like the Bible and a little bit like As You 
Like It, that authors nowadays do not employ the dream device to get 
their stories told, that every adventurer encounters hills and valleys just 
as Christian did, and that the story is good because we never know how 
Christian is coming out. Bunyan knew all the modern types of heroes and 
villains, and neither Richard Halliburton nor Gareth had more exciting 
times than Christian, the boys concluded. Webb asked permission to 
come from another group to read, and Dan, who was transferred, bor- 
rowed a book to read the rest of Christian’s adventures at home. 

The little reading unit had two unlooked-for happy results. One was 
that nearly every boy found his parents interested and pleased with it. 
“Daddy read Pilgrim’s Progress when he was a boy,” and “mother said 
everybody ought to read it” were welcome remarks among pupils whose 
parents have little concern with recreational reading. The other was that 
the boys were much more interested in a performance of Everyman given 
for the high schools by Southwestern College than were pupils unac- 
quainted with Faithful and Pliable and Hopeful. Finally, that this group 
of boys found John Bunyan’s simple, powerful story to be fresh and ab- 
sorbing marked the days of Pilgrim’s Progress as the high point of the 


term. 
ELEANOR RICHMOND 
L. C. Humes Hicu ScHooL 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





SELECTING PASSAGES FOR ORAL READING 


Last year I was writing a thesis on the selection of cuttings from fiction- 
books for oral interpretation. It occurred to me that maybe my high- 
school students could find these cuttings as effectively as I. At the same 
time many objectives of our English course could be accomplished from 
such a study. 
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During a six weeks’ period a group of sixty high-school juniors made a 
a study of making cuttings from books. As a basis for our book selection 
we used the list taken from ““The Books for Home Reading” prepared by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Each pupil read several 
books, selected his sections, evaluated the cutting according to the differ- 
ent items explained to him, and in many cases the pupil re-wrote sections 
and did a great deal of deleting. 

We found from this rather extensive study that several very definite 
suggestions could be made for making cuttings. 
1. As the student reads the book, he marks all chapters or parts which may be 
used as a unit. Later he may choose the best one. 
Parts of several chapters may be combined to make a unit; however, all 


i) 


parts must be related to the central theme. 
3. In order to create impression of much action, the descriptive and expository 
paragraphs must be cut generously. 
4. Parts of long sentences or of long speeches may be cut. 
Several pages or an intervening chapter may be cut, if the incidents discussed 
do not belong primarily to the main plot of the cutting. These pages could 


VI 


be summarized in a sentence or a paragraph. 
6. Oftentimes, the last sentence has to be written by the reviser, in order to 
make a definite or effective close. 
. The beginning of the cutting should be in expository style, rather than in 


“I 


conversation. This prepares the audience for the story. 

8. Each cutting should have a very brief introduction telling what is necessary 
for the audience to know in order to understand the cutting. 

g. Transition sentences are quite important in cutting. When several para- 
graphs are cut, one has to link parts together. 


After each pupil has selected an effective cutting, he is asked to prepare 
the selection for oral interpretation. Then the students rate the cuttings 
of their classmates in the order of their general effectiveness. This critical 
analysis created an intense desire among many of the better students to 
find better selections. In many cases more books than were required were 
read just in order that an interesting section could be found. The pupils 
considered this a very interesting method of making book reports—which 
was reading with a purpose. Then, too, many students were inspired to 
read the entire book after hearing parts read aloud. 

As the study progressed and the students became more interested, we 
realized that we were accomplishing many of the aims of our regular 
English course. This method of study could truly be called a unit plan 
in which there was much motivation and the learning of certain skills 
without being conscious that they were skills. As has already been men- 
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tioned, many pupils were inspired to read additional books by hearing 
the interesting parts read aloud. In order to interpret the characters well 
the pupil had to study the character. He had to know how the character 
might talk, walk, act, and think. This close analysis naturally would tend 
to help the pupil appreciate more sincerely the excellent character por- 
trayals that some of our writers, such as Hugh Walpole in his A Prayer 


for My Son, do so ably. 


In addition to creating interest in good literature, many principles of 
composition are developed in such a study. The pupil must do some 
précis writing. In re-writing several pages in one sentence or paragraph 
he finds a real problem of being concise. Very little but very purposeful 
creative work is provided when the individual has to word an effective 
opening paragraph or a vivid and conclusive ending. Of course the funda- 
mental principles of composition—unity, coherence, and emphasis—are 
practiced almost unconsciously. In the selection of the cutting itself the 
student must constantly check for unity of idea. After cutting sen- 
tences or pages, a proper transitory phrase or sentence must be provided 
to bridge the gap. The matter of emphasis is provided when all the un- 
important material is cut so that the essential ideas are more clear. 

It may seem that several weeks is too much time to spend on such a 
study, but when one considers all the objectives of the English course 
which may be accomplished by this one unit—the time seems very well 
spent indeed! Moreover, it is a fascinating way to the pupil. In fact, he 
may become so interested that he may ask you to let a group of them 
“act out” the selection. Of course this provides more training and more 
stimulation to the other pupils. 

RutuH ELIzABETH BECKEY 


CHETOPA, KANSAS 








NEWS AND NOTES 


THE MOTION PICTURE BULLETIN 

The Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, “an autonomous group de- 
voted to information about the cinema,” and affiliated with the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, announces the publication of its 
first mimeographed Bulletin. It is primarily an information service, a 
clearing house of ideas about films and their uses. Information published 
in the Bulletin will include a calendar of events, news and notes, clippings 
and descriptions of superior films, and those recommended for children 
and family audiences, as well as information on sources of films and 
equipment. Subscription price is $2.00 per year, publication address, 100 
Washington Square, East, New York City. 


A LIST OF NOTABLE BOOKS 


The American Library Association publication, Books That Have 
Shaped the World, which was given brief review in a recent issue of the 
English Journal, sells for $1.00 ($0.90 to libraries), not $0.62 as noted in 
the Journal review. 


DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The Out of School Activities of Junior High School Pupils in Relation to 
Intelligence and Socio-Economic Status. By Elmer W. Cressman. Studies 
in Education, No. 20. Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

The Form for the Term or Research Paper. Pamphlet prepared for use in 
courses in department of English of Stanford University. By George 
Hinkle and Francis R. Johnson. Stanford University, Calif. $0.15. 

Catalogue of Plays 1937-1938. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 6 E. 
Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

American History Through Fiction. By D.S. Otis and Jacques Ozanne. 
Copies may be obtained from Service Bureau for Adult Education, Divi- 
sion of General Education, New York University, 20 Washington Square 
North, New York City. $0.50. 

National Forensic Handbook. Vol. 1: 1937-38. Edited by J. Kendrick 
Noble. Noble & Noble, too Fifth Ave., New York City. $0.25. 
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Have Your Say in the Meeting: Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure. 
By Herman O. Mahey. Fort Wayne Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Course in Motion-Picture Appreciation. By Alice P. Sterner and W. 
Paul Bowden. Produced with the co-operation of Finer Films Federation 
of New Jersey. Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc., Newark, N.J. 

Your Vocabulary. How To Enlarge and Improve It. By Joseph Mer- 
sand. New Era Library, Racine, Wis. Sold at Boys’ High School, 832 
Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. $0.05. 

Words Most Often Misspelled. By Joseph Mersand. Copyright by 
Reader Mail, Inc. Sold at Boys’ High School, 832 Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. $0.10. 

The Making of a Dictionary: A Pageant. By Mary Virginia Clarke. 
Kansas City, Mo. Permission for production may be secured from the 
publishers, G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Single copies free on 
request to teachers. Teachers producing the pageant who wish additional 
copies for use by members of the cast may secure them free of charge. 

An Outline for Dictionary Study. Pamphlet based on Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary (5th ed.), G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Free 
to teachers on request. 

Vocabulary Building, Bibliography, and Word Study. For use with 
either Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (5th ed.), or Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary (2d ed.), G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Free on request to teachers. Additional copies for class use free. 

The Flivver King: A Story of Ford-America. By Upton Sinclair. Pub- 
lished by United Automobile Workers of America, Griswold Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. Also by Upton Sinclair, Station A., Pasadena, Calif. $0.25. 

Railway Literature for Young People. Bibliography compiled by As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Transportation Building, Washington, 
D.C, 

Publications of the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
and to be obtained from the superintendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., are Non-athletic Extracurricular Ac- 
tivities (Bulletin 17 [1932], Monograph No. 26, of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, twenty-five cents) and Testing Practices of High- 
School Teachers (Bulletin 9 [1936]). 

The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruction in the Tool Sub- 


jects is Bulletin 18 (1936) of the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 


Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 
Speech Tunes, Emphasis in Speech, and Sounds of Connected Speech, 
by Barbara Storey, are included in Speech Institute Pamphlet No. 1 
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(1936), published by the Speech Fellowship and Institute, Ltd., 56 Gor- 
don Square, London W.C.1, England; twenty-five cents, postpaid. 

Choral Speaking, by Georgia M. Corp, a study aid based on a series of 
radio talks, is mimeographed under W.P.A. Project 5977, by the Depart- 
ment of Debating and Public Discussion, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison; forty cents, with ro per cent discount on five or more copies. 

How To Study, by Arthur W. Kornhauser, is a revised version of a 
series of suggestions for high-school and college students (University of 
Chicago Press, 1937; twenty-five cents). 

Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories, by Howard Francis Seely, is a pam- 
phlet issued by the publicity department of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1937; thirty-two cents. 

The Library Key, a revised version (1936) by Zaidee Brown, is an aid 
in using books and libraries, with questions for practice and review, to 
be obtained from H. W. Wilson Company; seventy cents for single copy, 
thirty-five cents each for ten or more copies in one order, 25 cents each 
for 100 or more. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction (1923-37) is a publication of the 
Syracuse Public Library, Syracuse, New York, containing 565 titles with 
notes; twenty-five cents in advance, discount on ten copies or more. 

Classical Allusions in the New York Times, compiled and published by 
Frances E. Sabin, may be obtained from the author, 31 East Twelfth 
Street, New York City; $1.00. 

Poor Giraffe and Other Puppet Plays, by Marian W. Flexner and Doro- 
thy Park Clark, is published by Samuel French, 252 Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City; seventy-five cents; amateurs may produce without roy- 
alty. 

Versification in English Poetry, by George B. Woods, is a reprint from 
The Literature of England, obtainable from Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany; twenty-five cents per copy, quantity discount, transportation 
charges extra. 

The Washington State Theatre (1936) is a handbook published by the 
Seattle office of the theater, 1410 East Forty-first Street, Seattle. 

Reading for Complete Living is a bibliography published under the 
auspices of the department of English, Central High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, 1936. 

Three Pageants—Pageant of the Library, Pageant of Christmas, Pageant 
of the Garden, by Josephine Wilhelm Wickser, is published by H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City; fifty cents, post- 
paid. 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


“Between the inner life of fascism and the inner of life of culture there 
is a division more profound than antagonism; they do not mix.” Such 
is the key-sentence of the melancholy article in the winter issue of the 
American Scholar, entitled ‘“The Fascist’s March on Scholarship.” The 
author is Max Ascoli, professor of political philosophy in the graduate 
faculty of the New School for Social Research and one of the five Italian 
university professors who have secured academic positions in this country 
of their exile. Describing with something like passion the unique function 
of the Italian scholar from the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
national freedom had come to Italy, to “extend Italian culture not to 
the world (where its place was already secure) but to the Italian people,”’ 
the writer shows the supreme quality of leadership manifested by Bene- 
detto Croce in this sacred and successful crusade, then sweeps on to 
trace the successive stages by which the independence of Italian scholars 
was warped from under them. The approach, says the writer, was gradual 
and insidious. For three years after the march on Rome in 1922 nothing 
happened to the leaders of Italian thought. Then Matteotti’s murder, 
followed by the second wave of fascist attack on individuals, split wide 
open the ranks of the professors. In 1928 came the founding of the Fascist 
Association of University Professors, and in 1931 the final turn of the 
screw by which complete “coordination” of Italian scholarship was effect- 
ed. Twelve professors refused to take the oath of allegiance; the rest 
yielded, and now silence reigns. In a tragic sentence the writer remarks 
that there is no sign on the horizon that the long overdue new generation 
is at hand to carry on the tradition of Italian scholarship. 


With three plays occupying at one time commanding positions in the 
London season, whatever J. B. Priestley—novelist, playwright, theatrical 
producer, director, and lecturer—has to say about play-writing merits 
attention. From one of the three, Time and the Conways, Morton Eustis, 
reporting ‘‘random observations” made to him by Priestley in a New York 
hotel, borrows a suggestion for the title of his article in the January 
Theatre Arts Monthly, ‘On Time and the Theatre.” 

Priestley seems to have delayed deliberately his adventure into the 
field of the drama until his success as a novelist was secure. In 1932 he 
wrote Dangerous Corner, which, though an excellent play and without 
the faults usually attributed to dramas written by novelists, has so sharp 
a struggle for existence that the author bought out the owning syndicate; 
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managed the play himself, and built it into a hit. He considers that 
play-writing, play-managing, and play-directing make a harmonious and 
economical combination job—more logical than that of actor-manager. 
He decries the exaltation of the director’s job over that of the author 
and actor, says that the writing and the acting are the most important 
—the only important things in the theater. 

Disliking “pure” symbolism, Priestley realizes thoroughly that there 
is no such thing as pure naturalism in the theater. The people may be 
real, the plot real, yet under all is unreality. Therefore since a dramatist 
is forced to make his characters say things that real people would never 
say, and do things that real people would never do, he ought at least 
to have them say and do things of some significance. The starting-point 
of a play is an idea, capable of expression in a very few words. Then comes 
decision as to the kind of feeling that idea must evoke—tragic, comic, 
satiric. Then the men and women who will ‘illuminate the central idea.”’ 
When these are created, they create the play. Better that the dramatist 
should not know too much of the theater; he should rather concentrate 
on life. And there are no set laws which all dramatists must follow, and 
no textbooks on play-writing that are of any help at all. 


A brilliant survey of the theater of the year—stage and screen—by 
Gilbert Seldes in the January Aélantic features the following plays: Pare 
Lorentz’ The River, “the most absorbing moving picture’; Orson Welles’s 
Julius Caesar, “‘the most striking and exhilarating theatrical production”; 
The Life of Emile Zola, “the finest commercial picture’; John Howard 
Lawson’s Processional (a revival this year by the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect), ‘the most important production of the Theatre Guild”’; Golden Boy, 
by Clifford Odets, “‘the best native play”; J’d Rather Be Right, the most 
conspicuous success, political rather than theatrical. 

From this list and these characterizations Mr. Seldes develops his 
proposition that the new theater is making its way: new materials, new 
ideas, new inexpensive methods of production, the admission of passion- 
ate convictions. In The River, the Mississippi is the only character— 
without actors or plot, a sort of biography, deeply dramatic. In Julius 
Caesar the old text has been slashed and the pieces put together in a 
new design for two purposes: a rapidly moving drama and the exposition 
of an idea—the nature of dictatorship; the result—a fresh and original 
piece of work and a demonstration of what can be accomplished by mod- 
ern skill in lighting and in massing of figures, to go no farther—new ways 
throughout. And the failures of the year Mr. Seldes considers equally 
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enlightening—Ben Hecht’s To Quito and Back, for instance, and Antony 
and Cleopatra. To Steinbeck’s unique and touching play, Of Mice and 
Men, he can assign no place as “old or “‘new.”’ It stands alone, but is its 
own justification. 


The question, which phrases were and which were not polite, made 
a subject of which well-bred men and women of the eighteenth century 
never tired, according to William Matthews, writing in the magazine, 
English (Vol. I, No. 6). Many of these are listed by Swift in his Polite 
Conversations, itself the leading book of his period on the subject. 

Swift’s aversion to slang, trite sayings, and quotations is commonly 
known to high-school students through his list of new coinages—“‘mob,” 
“cab,” “banter,” and the like. His fight against these ‘‘conversational 
misdemeanors” was supported by many distinguished writers: by the 
poet Cowper, who listed “pests in conversation ....the smirkers and 
smilers, the mimics, the attitudinarians, the swearers and half-swearers, 
the wonderers, who are always wondering what o’clock it is....” and 
other objectionables recognizable today; by the elegant Lord Chester- 
field, who focused his “quizzing”’ upon the ladies of the day with their 
fondness for overemphasis and their use of the same word for a thousand 
excessively,” “monstrous,” “‘prodi- 
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different purposes—thus, “vastly, 
gious.” 


Rare are the articles in educational journals on “finishing schools” and 
their works, for the understandable reason that people not engaged in 
running such schools or attending them have felt little concern about 
them, while those who do either or both are not perhaps the most eager 
readers of educational journals. 

The evils of this neglect are somewhat dramatically set forth in the 
Forum for January. “‘What Good Are Finishing Schools?” asks the writer, 
Marian Castle, and answers, in four or five pages of print, perhaps sur- 
prisingly, not that they are no good at allin any sense worth dwelling upon 
but that they are a serious menace to our American culture, very much 
needing investigation. A savage play on words in the concluding para- 
graph of the article drives home this point: What if the “finishing” 
school actually proves a factor in finishing the social order which has 
produced it and which in turn it is dedicated to preserve? 

The common denominator of all these institutions is social exclusive- 
ness, says Miss Castle. College-preparatory as most of them must be 
today, since the students insist on preparation for college whether or 
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not they intend to go on, the chief function of all of them is to make sure 
that the students never meet any but the “right” people. Hence the 
equipment which is invariably lacking is realistic preparation for the life 
the student is likely to lead after her “education” is completed. This life, 
even for the one-fourth who actually attend college, is entered, with 
practical certainty, through marriage within seven years after graduation 
from school. Yet few “finishing” schools teach their students even the 
elements of home-making, and none brings to her such problems as how 
to run an elaborate establishment on a large income, or a modest estab- 
lishment on a small one; or how to care for or to supervise the care of 
children. Also, and gravest defect of all, the aspects of current political 
and social problems as may be brought to these young women are com- 
pletely superficial and unreal. 


For ten successive years the Nation has published in its first January 
issue an “Honor Roll” of individuals and groups who in public affairs 
or in the arts have merited “by particular action or general behavior” 
the applause of their countrymen. In the field of the arts this year appear 
the names of Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, for their ““Middletown”’ 
books; ‘‘Modern Age Books” and its president, Richard S. Childs, “for 
their venture into the field of low-cost books”; Henry G. Alsberg and 
Hallie Flanagan, respectively, for the “American Guide Series’ and for 
contribution to a dramatic renaissance through the theater projects of 
the W.P.A.; Orson Welles for his production of Julius Caesar and other 
notable work in the theater; Marc Blitzstein for The Cradle Will Rock, 
a new combination of musical play and social satire; Peter Blume for 
his canvas, ‘“The Eternal City”; Joris Ivens and his associates for filming 
and producing Spanish Earth; Pare Lorentz and the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration for their documentary film, The River; Thurman Arnold, 
G. A. Borgese, Erskine Caldwell, and Margaret Bourke-White for books 
of exceptional importance in the field of politics and economics. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


The January issue of the Journal of the National Education Association 
summarizes briefly for teachers and high-school and college students the 
1937 report of its Committee on Social-Economic Goals of America. These 
goals, emerging from the analysis of the Committee, are as follows: (1) 
hereditary strength; (2) physical security; (3) culture—skills and knowl- 
edges; (4) culture—values and outlooks; (5) an active, flexible personali- 
ty; (6) suitable occupation; (7) economic security; (8) mental security; 
(9) freedom; (10) fair play and equal opportunity. 
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President Kenneth Irving Brown of Hiram College contributes to the 
Journal of Higher Education for December an article which he whim- 
sically calls ‘‘Sitting One’s Way through College.”” The very serious core 
of intention is revealed in a subcaption: ‘“‘Arraignment of the Tangibles 
Now Accepted as Evidence of an Education.” These tangibles are of 
course the diplomas, certificates, credits, and “marks,” which to the 
recipients and their friends at present symbolize success in their academic 
career but which in many cases “represent little more than hours of 
painful but patient sitting in the name of education.’’ What would be 
the outcome, the writer asks, if the dream—at present fantastic—of a 
college degree, essentially and inevitably standing for real achievement, 
should materialize? And of what should that achievement, those achieve- 
ments consist? 

The answer—‘‘one man’s answer’’—is as follows, each item supported 
by a cogent paragraph or two: (1) a reasonable facility and correctness 
in the use of one’s mother-tongue; (2) decent ability to speak in public; 
(3) familiarity with the major social, economic, literary, and philosophic 
problems of one’s day; (4) broad acquaintance with the findings of science 
in its larger fields, and some first-hand acquaintance with the scientific 
method; (5) mastery of a chosen field of knowledge; (6) an enthusiasm 
for books, a knowledge of where they are to be found, experience in using 
them; (7) a thoughtful determination of one’s vocation, after a sound and 
impersonal appraisal of one’s capacities; (8) a beginning of a philosophy 
of life which shall tend to afford a sense of direction in life; (9) an ac- 
quaintance with certain daily routines the importance of which lies in 
their commonness—such practical details as banking practices, accepted 
forms of social correspondence, the art of conversation, the technique of 
budgeting, a layman’s introduction to legal procedures, and others mak- 
ing for ease of human relationship; (10) an introduction to areas of activity 
and appreciation which may serve as happy occupation for the leisure 
periods of life; and this must include cultivation of minimum skill in 
one or more such fields as music, art, literature, writing, handicraft, to 
name only a few of an obviously long list. Finally, it consists of a willing- 
ness to accept one’s portion of responsibility for life. 


School and Society continues, in its January 8 issue, its custom of run- 
ning down significant dates in the history of education by centennial 
years. This latest record begins with the year A.D. 138, when Ptolemy 
completed his Mechanism of the Heavens, the standard astronomy in 
Europe for nearly fifteen hundred years; that this present year of grace 
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sees the discovery of Epsilon Aurigae invests that other far-away event 
of the second century with a new interest. Oxford was founded in 1238. 
In 1438 Gutenberg began printing with movable types. In 1638 Harvard, 
founded two years before, opened its doors. The year 1738 saw the birth 
of Sir William Herschel, the father of modern stellar astronomy. Perhaps 
the most spectacular educational events of the long list under 1838 might 
be accounted—for America, at least—the opening of the first public school 
in St. Louis, Missouri; the introduction of the elective system at Harvard; 
and the founding, in North Carolina, under the name of Trinity College, 
the institution which became Duke University. 


So desperate is the character of the national emergency which con- 
fronts us, so swift its oncoming rush, that some program of education 
for those who have left school is a necessity which cannot await the evolu- 
tion of an ideal system. When it is clearly seen that the reason why the 
adolescent cannot be adequately trained to function as a citizen is that 
he is still in the making himself, with but slight or partial development 
of essential powers, the case is complete for adult education. And this 
conclusion is inevitable, without reference to the formidable cost in 
money. So argues the writer of an article in School and Society of October 
9, by Caswell Ellis, entitled “Problems in Adult Education Needing 
Study.” These difficulties, on the subjective side, group themselves 
around the drag of old conceptions to which numbers of mature persons 
are practically enslaved, checking at the root understanding of our com- 
plex new problems. Objectively, the sheer enormousness of the task of 
reaching seventy million people, with a minimum cost of a billion dollars 
annually, gives pause to the most courageous. Upon which, dryly com- 
ments the writer, one may reflect that for seven years we have been paying 
from thirty to forty billions annually in loss of production and depreciated 
values largely because of adult ignorance of economics and political sci- 
ence. At this rate even ro per cent efficiency in an educational program 
in these fields would pay. 


Is there any way of escape from the conclusion that the teacher who 
aspires to give courses in creative writing must himself be a student in 
the field? The question is answered heartily in the negative in an article 
by Denver Ewing Baughan in October Education most aptly entitled 
“Creative Writers, Inc.” 

Most aptly, since the constructive alternative suggested is the method 
of give and take between teacher and pupil extended into every phase 
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of the work—submission of experiments, free criticism of all work sub- 
mitted, revision, and resubmission to the suffrages of the group. The 
writer speaks obviously from continued experience in such a group and 
with a confidence which secures respectful consideration. 


A remedial reading project somewhat unusual in its set-up and attack 
was launched and carried out in the S. J. Tilden Technical High School 
of New York during the months from February to June, 1936. The re- 
sults, as analyzed and presented by Sigmund Fogler, a member of the 
school and former supervisor of remedial reading, are published in High 
Points for November. With the recommendation of the principal and the 
consent of the chairman of the English department, the whole English 
program for the students of the first and second term—a group of 373 
considered normal in intelligence and normal, or better, in socio-economic 
status—was intrusted to seventeen W.P.A. tutors, under Mr. Fogler’s 
supervision. A simplified course was worked out for them. Two periods 
a week were given to remedial reading; one to literature of the grade; one 
to composition and grammar, cut to minimum essentials; and one to 
dictionary work. 

In the early part of the term, material for the remedial reading was 
selected from daily newspapers, magazines, and other occasional articles 
and “written down” to the desired level; later, tests for remedial reading 
were supplied. Each lesson was practically taught in advance to the in- 
structors in their conference with the supervisor. The yield of useful in- 
formation about individual weaknesses in reading, afforded by this pro- 
cedure and by the carefully administered tests, was very rich. Of the 
students for whom complete data for the five months were available 
345 of the total number—86 per cent made gains in the types of reading 
used, 1 per cent apparently were static, 12 per cent actually lost ground. 


“Can youth’s appreciation of motion pictures be improved?” asks 
F. P. Frutchey, in a recent number of the Educational Research Bulletin. 
Although answering his own question in the affirmative, Mr. Frutchey 
points out that this improvement does not take place automatically. In- 
fluential experiences must be provided youth if maturation in apprecia- 
tion is to accompany physiological maturation. Programs demonstrating 
this principle have been carried on by the National Committee for the 
Training of Motion Picture Appreciation in co-operation with state de- 
partments of education and teachers in several states. 

If it is true of books as it is of motion pictures that accessibility is a 
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prominent factor in selection, then use should be made of the bulletin 
board, school papers, and school libraries, as well as classrooms. In the 
current study it was discovered that 43 per cent of the students read the 
advertisements handed to them as they come out of a theater and that a 
much larger percentage of the pupils reported that they looked at the 
posters on the outside of theaters. 

It was found that young people should have some basis for judging 
motion pictures. Among the elements which particularly interested pu- 
pils were the acting, the directing, and the reality of the story. Of these, 
the acting appealed to the greatest number of the pupils. After instruc- 
tion, however, a larger number of children exhibited interest in the direc- 
tion of the motion picture. In general, the experiment proved definitely 
the possibility of improving pupils’ tastes in motion pictures and at the 
same time increasing their capacity for enjoyment. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 


(December 20—January 17, 1938) 


FICTION 
1. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 10. L. B. $2.50 
2. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. 2.7% 
3. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. 2.75 
4. Winter in April, by Robert Nathan. Jan. 10. Knopf . . 2.00 
5. The Tale of Bali, by Vicki Baum. Dec. 31. D. D. 2.75 

6. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30, 36. 
Macm. De ee ee a aa 3.00 
7. The Dangerous Years, by Gilbert Frankau. Jan. 3. Dut. 2.50 
8. Forever Ulysses, by C. P. Rodocanachi. Jan. 7. Viking 2.50 


9. I’m Getting Married, by Jolan Foldes. Jan. 6. F. &. R. . 2.00 


10. The Nutmeg Tree, by Marjorie Sharp. Aug. 23. L. B. 2.50 
11. The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Colete. Nov. 1. H. M. 2.50 


12. Home for Christmas, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Nov. 16. H. M. 1.35 
13. The Education of Hyman Kaplan, by Leonard Q. Ross. Aug. 

ee ee ee ae a ee . 2.00 
14. The Tree Drops a Leaf, by Ruby M. Ayres. Jan. 7. D. D. 
15. Serenade, by James M. Cain. Dec. 1. Knopf 
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* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale —— 


Nov. 5, 36. S. & S. 


. Woollcott’s Second Reader, by Alexander Woollcott. Nov. 15. 


Viking 


. Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart. Nov. 6. Hare. 
. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Nov. 26. D. D. 
. The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Sept. 30. S. & S. 


After 1903—What? by Robert Benchley. Jan. 5. Harp. 


. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. Nov. 23. R. &. H. 
. The Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf & Robert Lawson. 


Sept. 11, ’36. Viking 


Tenant in the Tropics, by Negley Farson. Jen. 13. . Hare. 
America’s Sixty Families, by Ferdinand Lundberg. Oct. 29. 


Vang. 


Yale . 


. Red Star over Chine, by Edgar Snow. Jan. 6. Rondom 


Of Men and Music, by Deems Taylor. Nov. 16. S. & S. 


. This Is My Story, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Nov. 15. Harp. . 
5. Ends and Means, by Aldous Huxley. Nov. 17. Harp. 


The Folklore d Capitelions, by Thurman W. Arnold. Oct. 26. 
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BOOKS 


AMERICAN LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The compiler of an anthology of American literature is caught between 
two conflicting demands of his prospective public: He must make his 
book sufficiently different from those of his competitors to require a choice 
in its favor and he must make it enough like all the others to supply 
teachers with materials they have used, and probably wish to keep on 
using, in their classes. There is no final solution to this problem. Every 
anthology errs in one direction or the other. Mr. Hubbell has preferred 
originality to familiarity. 

American Life in Literature’ is exactly what its name implies 
anthology of selection from prose and poetry that comment in some way 
upon American life. It differs from similar books in that literature other 
than American is included, and in that the chronological pattern of ar- 
rangement is determined by the subjects of the selections rather than by 
the dates of their composition. Mr. Hubbell has undertaken to tell the 
story of the emergence and development of American civilization as re- 
flected in literature. Selections become source material for the illustra- 
tion of a connected and chronological narrative. Two major violations of 
the usual procedure result: the writings of foreigners on American themes 
find their places beside those of Americans and much later treatments 
of early themes are thrown out of their chronological positions. Occasion- 
ally the work of individual authors is split into widely separated parts 
of the book. The representation of all but authors of major importance 
is cut below the conventional amount, and material which is very difficult 
to obtain elsewhere is included. There is more than the usual proportion 
of selections from letters and journals. At all times Mr. Hubbell has been 
careful to apply his own standard of literary merit and to include nothing, 
however interesting as source material, which falls below that measure. 

The result is an unusual book which has obviously developed from a 
stimulating and unconventional course. The real problem is whether or 
not the organization of material will do for others. To solve that problem 
theoretically we should know whether the selection and arrangement of 
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* Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. Two volumes in one. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1936. Pp. xxvit+849. $4.00. 
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prose and poetry follows an almost inevitable logic or is merely the reflec- 
tion of an interesting personality. Unfortunately it is impossible to judge 
the book exclusively in either set of terms. It is more than whimsical, 
less than inevitable. The teacher who plans to use it will have to adopt 
not only the basic idea of a study of American life in literature but a 
great deal of Mr. Hubbell’s own detailed interpretation of special prob- 
lems as well, because the material is already thrown so far out of the 
conventional pattern that any effort to shape it again around another 
personality would lead to confusion. But if he is willing to subordinate 
his own whimsies to Mr. Hubbell rather than to convention, he should 
be able to develop a stimulating course of the correlated sort which is 
now in demand. 

If this be a weakness, Mr. Hubbell was probably aware of it in ad- 
vance. Probably a majority of teachers will cling to their old reliable 
texts where they are allowed more flexibility of their own, but those who 
wish to follow in Mr. Hubbell’s footsteps will take themselves and their 


students on an interesting journey. 
ROBERT E. SPILLER 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Conqueror of the Seas: The Story of Magellan. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. 
$3.50. 

In his excellent Introduction, Zweig says that his decision to write about Magellan 
was made while he himself was making the voyage to South America on a comfortable, 
swift steamer. Magellan started from Seville with five small ships and with 265 men, 
of whom 18 lived to return to Spain. “It is by performing the incredible that man 
regains faith in his own self.” Zweig’s story opens with a fascinating chapter on spices. 
He explains the reason for Magellan’s sailing under a Spanish flag after a youth spent 
in the service of Portugal. Such matters as the making of Magellan’s will, the absurd 
circumstances of his death, the reception of the 18 who returned, the corruption at 
court, are told in the light of present-day psychology and with an understanding of 
human nature that makes this tale of an adventurer excellent and provocative reading. 


Red Star over China. By Edgar Snow. Random House. $3.00. 


An amazing and dramatic story of Soviet China is told by the first correspondent 
who has penetrated the interior and studied the Red army at first hand. He was given 
every opportunity to study the strength and aims of the army and its leaders. He fore- 
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sees a new nationalism and a united stand against Japan. Hope and freedom, he be- 
lieves, have begun to leaven the Chinese lump—the Chinese have fought by thousands 
for something; they will fight, he believes, by millions against Japanese imperialism. 


Transgressor in the Tropics. By Negley Farson. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


The author of The Way of a Transgressor when offered a job in South America ac- 
cepted, because “I was merely traveling to see what effect seeing the world would 
have upon me.” He saw many things and was courteously received by interesting 
people, but South America did not seem to arouse in him any great zest for life. His 
journalistic skill is shown in his discussion of political situations in Colombia and other 
western republics. He criticizes sharply the Wall Street “American carpet-bagging loan 
salesmen” who exploited South America in 1927-28. 


Divided We Stand. By Walter Prescott Webb. Farrar. $2.50. 


Professor Webb divides the United States into three sections: North, South, and 
West. He discusses the domination of the North since the Civil War and gives most 
attention to the North’s present economic imperialism which has arisen through capital- 
ism and corporations in spite of the greater natural resources of the South and the West. 
His only hope is for a new party which interests itself in the West and South, and is 
also willing to co-operate with the North. 


Literary Opinion in America. Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. Harper. $2.50. 
Most of the thirty-two critics whose opinions are included are well known. T. S. 

Eliot discusses tradition and individual talent, poetry and propaganda; Van Wyck 

Brooks, the critical movement in America; H. L. Mencken, the American novel; 

George Santayana, penitent art. James Joyce is discussed by Edmund Wilson; Hart 

Crane, by Allan Tate. 

This Troubled World. By Eleanor Roosevelt. Kinsey. $1.00. 

In a thoughtful, common-sense little book the wife of the President discusses vari- 
ous peace plans and gives her own conclusions based upon her observations of human 
beings. 

The Morning after the First Night. By George Jean Nathan. Knopf. $2.50. 

The president of the New York Drama Critics’ Circle discusses the contemporary 
theater in a rambling, reflective, personal manner. 


Winter in April. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. $2.00. 

This story of Henry Pennifer, tender-hearted old scholar, and his young grand- 
daughter is a slight tale made significant by the old man’s understanding of the mean- 
ing and changelessness of human relationships. 


The Moon Is Making. By Storm Jameson. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This is a strange story of a Yorkshire village family, all cruel, selfish, tyrannical, 
but all vital and powerful. There is one exception—a brother who is in spirit an out- 
sider and yet is held by family bonds. 


The Wooden Spoon. By Wyn Griffith. Dutton. $2.50. 
A delightful little tale, not faultless, but engaging, of the childhood and youth of a 


Welsh boy of the Victorian Era. The wooden spoon was once a symbol of betrothal and 
was carved with great care by the lover. 
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After 1903—What? By Robert Benchley. Harper. $2.50. 

The author of My Ten Years in a Quandary presents many short humorous or 
devastating essays upon subjects close to the lives of most people. In ‘‘What of Our 
Children?” he asks whether life is made too easy for the youth of today—‘‘There was 
no catering to our tastes when we were children: we were on our own. And look what 
our generation and the one immediately preceding it have done in their maturity... 
a glorious war—a wild stock market—the greatest depression the world has known, 
and right now—what?” 


Pahang: The Saga of a Rubber Planter in the Malay Jungle. By Willard C. 

Bush. Macmillan. $3.00. 

“Largest and probably the most primitive state of the Malay Peninsula. Rolling 
plains of elephant grass. Thousands of square miles of almost impenetrable jungle. 
Widely scattered villages of grass-thatched huts built upon posts. The steady, sinister, 
barbarous boom! boom! boom! of the drums and the hiss of a king cobra in the dark. 
One lone white man with a cane in his hand and a six-gun on his hip, among thousands 
of natives.” Such is the background of this fascinating account of his job by a Yankee 
superintendent of a rubber plantation. 


The Bark Covered House, or Back in the Woods Again. By John Nowlin. Edited 
by Milton Quaife. Lakeside Press. 

“A narrative of pioneer life in Michigan in 1834. The clearing of the woods, the 
fishing and the hunting in an attempt to keep body and soul together, and the early 
agricultural endeavor of typical pioneers—hearty, industrious, self-sufficient, and final- 
ly prosperous—are all portrayed.” 

Each Christmas for thirty-five years Donnelley and Sons have printed for private 
distribution such a volume of Americana: ‘‘Narratives of pioneer days when freedom 
was a treasured possession and self-reliance a common practice.” 


Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness Saga. By Walter Harrighurst. Farrar. $2.50. 

Kennebec, Cradle of America, published last June, was the first of a series of “Rivers 
of America” planned by Farrar and Rinehart. The Upper Mississippi is the second of 
the series: the author, himself a descendant of Scandinavian pioneers, tells the story 
of their heroic struggles on prairies and in forests, of their treks to farther horizons, of 
their industry, self-sufficiency, and co-operativeness. The beautiful, appropriate illus- 
trations by David and Lolita Granahan add charm to an excellent book. 


The Small Sects in America. By Elmer T. Clark. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

There are more than two hundred small and obscure religious denominations in the 
United States. Mr. Clark has spent fifteen years in research and makes a psychological 
and historical approach to his study, seeking the historical reasons for small groups 
diverging from the more accepted creeds. 


The Art of Selfishness. By David Seabury. Messner. $2.50. 

On the jacket of this latest book by the popular psychologist we find, “Are you a 
slave to duty, to gossip, to family, etc.? This book will set you free!”” There are fifteen 
heads—and a chapter is devoted to each question. Many people will find his discussions 
helpful. 
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Apes, Men, and Morons. By Albert Hooton. Putnam. $3.00. 


Dr. Hooton, distinguished professor of anthropology at Harvard, traces the evolu- 
tion of man, and, unlike many critics of our social order, he suggests tentative solutions 
to some of the problems he points out. The only genuine, lasting control of human evo- 
lution lies in medical science; not all human life is worthy of preservation; society is 
more important than the individual; morons and criminals must be removed; “a sit- 
down reproductive strike among the busy breeders of socially undesirables is critically 
necessary and the next step in evolution.” 

A World History of Art. By Sheldon Cheney. Viking. $5.00. 


A huge comprehensive volume for study and enjoyment. 


I Hear America. By Vernon Loggins. Crowell. $2.50. 


Literature in the United States since 1900. 
“T hear America . . . . each singing what belongs to him or her and no one else.” 
—WHITMAN 


In his Preface, Loggins calls modern “only those Americans who have forsaken 
once and for all the nineteenth-century outlook.” He writes of forty representative 
authors in relation to twelve dominating world tendencies. The book gains much by 
its arrangement—for example, Frank Norris, Theodore Dreiser, Ernest Hemingway, 
and Thomas Wolfe are grouped as “dominant primordials.” 

Alfred Edward Housman. Holt. $2.50. 

A sister, a brother, a nephew, and a pupil, here contribute intimate recollections of 
the boyhood and philosophy of the venerated Housman. 

The Best Plays of 1936-37. Edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 


Mantle comments that the season is notable for its comedies. The ten best repre- 
sentative plays in abridged versions, with the omissions summarized, and an excellent 
Year Book of the Drama in America are presented in one volume. 

Viva Mexico! By Charles Macomb Flandrau. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 


A new edition of a travel classic by the author of Sophomores Abroad. 


My Tahiti. By Robert Dean Frisbie. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

In 1920 the author sought seclusion in Tahiti. With loving charm he pictures the 
natives as they were then. 
Exploring with Byrd. By Richard Byrd. Putnam’s. $2.50. 


The high points of three important former books are presented here. 


Hawaii: Isles of Enchantment. By Clifford Gessler. Appleton-Century. $5.00. 
This beautiful volume (a book to own) with its exquisite Suydam illustrations pre- 
sents every aspect of picturesque Hawaii both past and present. 
The Thane of Cawdor. By David Baird. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 
The intriguing subtitle of this book is ‘‘A Detective Study of Macbeth.”’ The narra- 
tive is supposed to be by the physician in attendance on Lady Macbeth; it uses only 
such evidence as the text supplies. Needless to say, the physician is reduced to not a 
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little spying, for which he punctiliously excuses himself. In his conclusions he admits 
that there is no positive proof that Macbeth killed Banquo or that Lady Macbeth was 
privy to it, since no signs of the deed were left. 


War Madness. By Stephen and Joan Raushenbush. National Home Library. 
$0.25. 

The sources of this little monograph are the hearings and reports of the Senate 
Special Committee investigating the munitions industry. It tells of munitions-makers, 
gun-peddlers, and other people who get rates in wartime, and it points out ways to stay 
out of war—if we want to stay out. 


New Frontiers of the Mind: The Story of the Duke Experiments. By J. B. Rhine. 

Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

There is now at Duke a parapsychology laboratory where the E S P (extra-sensory 
perception) work is piling up scientific proof that the human mind is capable of per- 
ceiving through other means than the senses. Professor Rhine will not at present com- 
mit himself—the present volume is but a report of progress—to the proposition that all 
persons have this ability; the evidence is heavily against it. But the experiments to 
date demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt that some persons have. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, No. 4 (1936-37). Wil- 
son. $2.00. 

The new list includes 2,709 dissertations, as against 2,683 for the 1936 issue. There 
is a list of twenty-eight university publications which print abstracts of dissertations. 
In the distribution of subjects chemistry continues to lead in frequency (497), followed 
by education (290), English literature, physics, economics, and modern history, in the 


order named. 


Some General Canons of Literary Criticism Determined from an Analysis of Art. 

By Paul F. Speckbaugh. Times and News Publishing Co. 

The purpose of this doctoral dissertation is (1) to distinguish artistic creation from 
every other act of man; (2) to investigate experimentally masterpieces of the fine arts 
in the hope of discovering qualities common to all art and therefore to literature; (3) 
the establishment in both these processes of a series of norms, or canons, which may 
finally be applied as guides in the criticism of literature. 


Annual Bibliography of the English Language and Literature, Vol. XVI. Edited 
for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Sergeantson, 
assisted by Leslie N. Broughton. Cambridge University Press; University 
of Chicago Press. $2.15. 

This volume follows the same arrangement as its predecessor and is of about the 
same length. There are twenty-one sections: bibliography, biography, general language, 
phonetics, diction, grammar, orthography, general literature, Old and Middle Eng- 
lish, a section for each century from the fifteenth to the twentieth, inclusive and com- 


parative literature. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Propaganda: How To Recognize It and Deal with It. Institute for Propaganda 

Analysis, 132 Morningside Drive, New York City. 

A manual containing experimental units of study material in propaganda analysis 
for use in junior and senior high schools. This acutely needed document is the first 
major publication of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Incorporated. The manual 
is distributed as part of a service to members. 

Baltimore County Course of Study in English, Part III: Grades Seven to Nine. 

Warwick & York. $1.40 per section. 

This course of study, which was prepared under the direction of the late Professor 
R. L. Lyman, is described as a guide for the teaching of oral and written English, usage, 
and technicalities in reading both recreational and study types. Progressive in spirit, 
it is based essentially upon the idea of functional centers of expression—those language 
activities in which people engage in everyday life. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Education—1935-1936. By Ruth A. Gray. 

Office of Education, Washington, D.C. $0.30. 

In this comprehensive list of educational research studies, consisting chiefly of 
Master’s and Doctor’s theses, there are eight pages in the field of the English curriculum. 


Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries: A Manual for Teachers and Librarians. 

By May Ingles and Anna McCague. Rev. ed. Wilson Co. 

A valuable co-operative enterprise, for though both the authors are librarians, close 
contact with teachers has been maintained. This new edition is prepared for use inde- 
pendently of the student text Library Key (by Zaidee Brown), which the first edition 
was planned to accompany. 

Course of Study in English, Parts land Il. Board of Education, Rochester, N.Y. 

Two volumes of mimeographed text present this course for Grades VIII-XII. Part I 
treats “Communication of Thought”; Part II, “Interpretation of Thought through 
Reading and Interpretation.” In the Foreword attention is called to the choice of 
“Grade Centers of Interest” in speech, written composition, and literature; to the lay- 
out of work in speech improvement; to provisions for measuring progress in reading 
skills; to the alternation of emphasis upon speech and written composition; and to the 
amount of work allocated to different grade levels. 


What about Survey Courses? By B. L. Johnson. (“‘American General Educa- 
tion Series.’’) Holt. $2.85. 

Prepared by a group of educators working on survey-course development in various 
colleges and universities, this volume distinguishes clearly between the often-confused 
terms “survey” and “orientation” courses and limits its scope as far as possible to the 
former type, according to the distinction set up. 

Correction of Defective Consonant Sounds: A Teachers’ Manual of Ear Training 
Stories and Motivated Lessons for Group and Individual Instruction. By 
Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy and Serena Foley Davis. Boston: Expression 
Co. $4.00. 
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The nature of this work, evolved from actual experience in the classroom and in 
supervision and teacher-training, is clearly disclosed by its title and subtitle. Its three 
parts discuss (1) the nature of speech, (2) each of the consonant sounds, (3) ear-training 
and practice material for each of the consonant sounds. 


A Bibliography of Prose Fiction. Prepared for the Commission of the Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. By Elbert 
Lenrow. 

Part I contains in mimeographed form the titles of six hundred novels. The finished 
work, which will contain fourteen hundred titles, organized and annotated under the 
following captions: I, “The Individual and His Intimate Environment”; II, “The 
Individual and the Social Environment’’; III, “The Individual’s Need for Entertain- 
ment and Escape,” will represent a pioneer effort to compile a bibliography along lines 
of subject matter and topicality rather than authorship or regional and national divi- 
sions. 

FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 

Adventure. By Tom P. Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer Stauffer, and Elizabeth 
Collette. Rev. ed. Ginn. $1.92. 

This is the first in the series of anthologies for the four years of high school known as 
“Good Reading” (rev. ed.). In the main the selections are simple and interesting and 


the illustrations attractive. The full text of the popular Treasure Island has been in- 
cluded, as has also Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


Roads to Reading. By Reba G. Mack, William A. McCall, John C. Almack. 

Harcourt, Brace. $0.96. 

A book for slow readers in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. There are just six 
basic reading skills to be mastered, say the writers: skimming; getting word meanings; 
following directions; understanding stated facts; following the main thought; compre- 
hending implied facts. A reading selection—one for each of the forty-four lessons— 
may require any one or all of these skills but is likely to emphasize particularly the need 
of some one of them. Excellent questions follow the lessons. 

Flying the Printways. By Carol Hovious. Heath. $1.40. 

A figure of speech interpreted by the subcaption “Experience through Reading” 
and adhered to perhaps somewhat laboriously throughout the several sections. Offered 
as “a book for everyone, young or old, rich or poor, who would read with greater 
speed, accuracy, and intelligence,” it is accompanied by a testbook and a key to the 
tests (at an additional price of ten cents). 


A Senior High-School Grammar. By Ida Emelia Huglin. Dorrance. $1.13. 


A brief historical sketch going back to the beginnings of language study among Greek 
scholars in Alexandria attempts to give a cultural background to the modern study of 
grammar. The treatment itself proceeds from the sentence to the smaller units of 
meaning. 














ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND, Catz at mevanp 
Entirely by MOTOR CAR 


51 DAYS—PRICE $79500 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK ON THE 
S.S. MANHATTAN, JULY 13, 1938 


Landing at Plymouth, England, we visit Tintagel and the King Arthur country. Devon 
and Cornwall. Two days in Lynton, center of the Lorna Doon district. “Smiling Somerset.” 
Cheddar, Bath, Bristol and the lovely Wye Valley. Via Shrewsbury to North Wales over the 
Snowden Mountains. Llandudno and the thrilling Orme’s Head Drive. Two nights in Chester. 
Visits to and discussions of more than 20 British cathedrals, including Wells, St. Asaph’s, 
Chester, Carlisle, York, Durham, Ripon, Lincoln, Ely, Gloucester, Worcester, Salisbury, 
Winchester, etc. The colleges of Oxford, Eton, and Cambridge. The Shakespeare, Wash- 
ington, Penn, Hardy, and Bunyan countries. Three days in the beautiful English lake district. 
The picturesque Norfolk Broads. The Peak and Sherwood Forest including the Dukeries. 
The Yorkshire Wolds, Salisbury Plain, Cotswold Hills, Welsh Vales, and other unusual 
districts which may be seen advantageously only by motor car. 

Into Scotland over the “Low Road’”’ to Gretna Green and the Burns country. Two days 
in Glasgow visiting the great Scottish Empire Exhibition, greatest fair since Wembley. The 
Trossachs. Two days in Gleneagles. The Highland Country. Three days in Edinburgh. The 
border abbeys and the Scott country. 

Over the Cheviot Hills to England again. The Roman Wall of Hadrian. Lovely Fountains 
Abbey. Two nights in York. Visits to Haddon Hall and Chatsworth. The baronial estates 
of Levens Hall, Stokesay and others famous for their magnificent old-world gardens. Six 
days in London living in the renowned Savoy Hotel. 

The entire journey by motor using the same car throughout the trip which is made in the 
utmost comfort over a fascinating route. Visiting along the way hundreds of cities and villages 
off the beaten path, whose records go back to dim antiquity. Seeing the heart of Britain, and 
the real romance and beauty of its charming countryside and gardens. 

Except in a few larger cities, all hotels used on this tour are famous old posting taverns 
immortalized by poets and writers for centuries. While modernized they retain the lovely 
architecture of earlier centuries with their traditions and romances. The hotels in resort 
cities include the famous Gleneagles, the Caledonian in Edinburgh, the Valley of Rocks in 
Lynmouth, the Prince of Wales in Grasmere, the Hydro in Hexham, etc. 

Luncheons in famous restaurants en route and in London. Night life, lectures, concerts, a 
London play, the Shakespeare festival, etc., all included in the tour price. There are no extras 
on this or any other of our tours. This is the 12th consecutive year of these tours to the 
British Isles. 

The tour is under the personal direction of Mrs. Miriam Dean Everhart, M.A. Wellesley 
(1916), who has specialized in British travel since 1927. 

Other motorway to Europe tours include the North Cape, several continental tours and 
cruises priced from $565.00. Any of our tours may be purchased on the easy payment plan. 


For an attractive booklet illustrated by more than 100 
pictures and describing the tour in detail, please address, 


R. D. EVERHART 


The Motorway to Europe 


200 Main Street 147 Third Street North 
Norfolk, Virginia St. Petersburg, Florida 
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